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ABSTRACT 

In four chapters this monograph examines how states 
and the nation have defined both an adequate education and the 
funding level required to provide it, and suggests an approach to the 
issues of educational adequacy and equity. Chapter 1 defines adequacy 
in terms of the provision of learning services sufficient to meet a 
goal and argues that the question of adequacy cannot be separated 
from the iss^e of equity. The second chapter reviews historical 
literature oh U.S. public edu<^ation to find how past policy makers 
and scholars have conceptualised educational adequacy and equity. In 
chapter 3 the authors analyze the changing role of the states ia 
providing educational funding, the dollar amounts the states provide, 
various measures of educational resource inputs, and state funding of 
supplemental programs in special, bilingual, and compensatory 
education. Chapter 3 also presents brief case studies of approaches 
to adequacy* taken in Georgia, South Carolina, Washington State, and 
Connecticut. The final chapter proposes a resdurce-cost-based 
approach to Adequacy and equity issues. Called the "Resource Cost 
Model," th^ suggested framework is a computer simulation model for 
determining resources needed by districts and expenditures requirfd 
of states to provide an adequate education (Author/RW) 
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Abstract 



The four chapters of this monograph comprehensively review 
alternative approaches to the issue of adequacy in education* The 
first chapter narrows the definition of adequacy and presents an 
argument as to why this concept cannot be severed from the issue of 
equity in a social policy context. Chapter two views the issue of 
adequacy from a historical perspective and the third chapter presents 
and analyzes current state approaches toward satisfying this standard. 
The fourth chapter presents an overview of an approach to th6 adequacy 
and equity concepts that is felt* to be especially useful to the 
coAsideratiorf of these concepts in a public policy context. This^ 
resource cosi based methodology provides a framework for 
conceptualizing these standards in de^^loping an underlying rationale, 
for a comprehensive school finance formula. 
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INTRODUCTION 



What is an adequate education and what Level of funding is required to 

provide- it? This, i a_!ihftJiieiitral quest ion in school financ e, _The purpose o^. 

this monograph is to examine how the states and the nation might go about 
addressing it. 

«• 

The four chapters in this monograph provide a comprehensive review of the 
alternative approaches that have been taken in defining the concept of 
adequacy in educat ion. T Fu^her, these chapters describe the relationship 
between the concept, of \deqvyacy ^nd that of equity in the funding of 
educational services. This analysis focuses on the current and historical 
literature in school finance, the evolution of the concept of adequacy in the 
development of the public education system, and the present state of 
deliberations of state policymakers and the courts regarding the definitidn of 
adequacy and equity in financing education. We examine the interrelationships 
between all aspects of school funding including general funding formulas as 
well as categorical programs and we attempt to draw out the implications of 
these alternative patterns'of funding fbr, service delivery. 

In the first chapCer, we attempt to establish a conceptual foundation for 
the chWters which follow. We narrow the definition of adequacy as used in 
the context of this paper and present an argument as to why we do not belxeve 
that in a social policy context, the question of adequacy can be severed from 
the issue of equity. Furthermore, we vill argue that this concept remains 
inevitably ambiguous in the area of education. 

The second chapter reviews the historical literature on the development of 
public education in the United States in order to identify how scholars and 
policymakers at various points in time have conceptualized the adequacy and 
equity of school funding. Who paid for public education? Who was eligible 
for schooling services?. How were services delivered? And how much was 
provided? ' , ^ 

1* 

Chapter III reviews what states are currently doing and how these various 
" approaches evolved. We examine what alternative approaches are being used in 
various states to address the issues of adequacy and equitjff in the funding of 
locaL educat ional services. 

• I.- 
The concluding chapter presents an approach to the issues of adequacy and 
equity that the authors believe Co be especially useful to tfie, considerat ion 
of thes^ concepts in a policy-making context. It is a resource-cost-based 
approach! to the public financing of education which provides a framework for 
well-copkidered public policy inthe area of educational resource allocation. 
,The issues of adequacy and equity are'considered simultaneously as are the 
relative requirements of all educational programs. Moreover, the model 
proposed provides a solid basis for fiscal planning and for estimating the 
coat implications of alternative program strategies. In effect, the model is 
a valuable tool for improving managerial effectiveness. Lastly, the 
implications of this model for federal, state, and local government are 
^described. 



^ CHAPTER I 

%\ AN APPROACH TO ADEQUACY IN SCHOOL FINANCE 

* • 

/f** In this moaograph on adequacy in education, we will focus on the issues 
w^^^believesto be relevant to the consideration of this standard from a public 
policy perspective. At all levels of social decision making relevant to the 
^provision of pub].ic education... tw^ ^uefstions prevail: How much <»bould be 
spent on public education, and once this amount is determined, how should it 
be allocated among the various educational programs? ^ 

Adequate education refers to the provision of learning services 
sufficient to meet a goal, it these goals were well specified in the area of 
public education and if the levels of resources that would be required to 
provide sufficient levels of leartHng services well understood, a purely 
rational determination could reftolve the questions associated with the issue 
of educational adequacy. Specific goals could be set in each of the program 
areas, the resources required to provide the learning services sufficient to 
meet them could be specified, and the dollar amounts required to purchase the 
necessary resources in each of the program categories would be summed to 
^derive "adequate" ex^nditure in the area <yf public education. However, since 
there is no social concensus as to the specific outcomes that should result 
from public education and the ^technological relationships between educational 
resources and outcomes are not Well/understood, it is our contention that the 
issue of adequacy in educational provision cannot be objectively resolved. 

We contend that the question of adequacy in public education must 
inevitably be addressed subjectively. Furthermore, as is the case with all 
public allocj^tion decisions, these subjective determinations must ultimately 
be made in a political context. Rather than specifically stated goals driving 
public expenditures in the area of education, certain allocations are made in 
specific or in general programmatic areas, and* it is from these allocations 
that the public goals for education <^an implicitly be. derived. In this sense, ^ 
every public^expenditure on education or related services impacts on the issue 
of adequacy and is an expenditure that supports a program of adequate 
education. In deciding to fund .some programs and not others and in the levels 
of support that the various programmatic areas receive, a national perception 
of "educational adequacy is revealed. 

Thus, we do not view the question of educational adequacy in a narrow 
s^nse, e.g,, to simply be concerned with how much is enough in the area of 
expenditures 'for general education, but as encompassing all public education 
expenditures. In this monograph we limit ourselves to pre-collegiate public 
educational expenditures, but include all expenciitures made for programs in 
the K-12 public education category, regardleas of the level of government. 

Furthermore, because adequate levels of provision cannot be objectively 
determined, but are subjective public policy allocation decisions, we will 
further^argue that educational^ programs should not be considered categorically 
or separately. This issue should not^ be confused with the traditional 



caeegorical versus block grant debate concerning the appropriate level of 
control over allocations. We simply contend that as there is a single public 
contribution to some unstate<i but generally accepted set of positive outcomes 
for society, the appropriate levels of a^llocation for each of the educational 
programmatic areas must be considered together rather than separately. Every 
'expenditure has an opportunity cost.= Dollars spent on one program generally 
represent funds that cannot be spent on another. Thus, as public resources . 
are finite, the "best determination of where marginal dollars for public 
education cannot be made without the simultaneous consideration of the 
relative needs of all of the educational program areas. None of this 
precludes either a categorical or block grant approach to distributing and 
employing funds. ^ J ' • ^ ~ . - 

Lastly, we contend that* the issues of adecjl^cy and equity in e^lucation 
can only be considered separately in a theoretical sense.. Given the 
inevitably subjective nature of* these public policy decisions, these two sets 
of issues cannot be severed. An often cited response to this argument is that 
a distribution system can 'be equitable without providing adequate levels of 
educational services. Thi^ implies that if equals get like amounts and those 
who are systematically d/ffecent receive systematically different amounts, the 
allocation System appears equitable even though the amounts received by 
everyone may be insufficient. But if the goals for public education are 
unclear and the technology to achieve them relatively unknown, how can it 
possibly be known if a^iven a^llocation is "sufficient to meet stated 
objectives,** or adequate?* * 

As a subjective judgment, the adequacy of a given allocation can only be 
•determined relative to the allocations for other educational program areas. 
^Thus, the equity of the relative distributions to different types of students 
is inherent to the allocation question. Similarly, the equity ojE a given 
system cannot be determii^ed^-^rfthout the subjective judgment of what • 
constitutes a systematic difference iji educational need and how tpany 
additional educational resources a^ required to adequately meet these 
additional educational requirements. Thus, equity cannot be dete^Tnined apart 
from the considerations of the relative adequacy of differing levels of 
provision for children with differing educational needs. \ * 

As a subjective policy decision to be i^ade in a political arena, we do 
not see the appropriate role of analysis to be to determine what is^adequate 
for educaion. The j;ole of analysis, in this instance, is to facilitate policy 
makeifs in the subjective decisions^ they must make about educational \ 
expenditures and thereby determine the prevailing |dequacy standards Ij f or 
education. In the last chapter of this monograph we describe an approach that 
we believe provides a framework for better informed public policy formation in 
education. • , 



1.1 DEFINING THE CONCEPT-OF- ADEQUACY IN EDUCATION 

Often-, for lack of a more precise measure, per pupil expenditures are 
cited as a basis for determining adequacy through" a comparative standard. ^ 
program of higher quality is presumed to exist in District A as opposed to 



District B if A has considerably, higher expenditures" per pupil. This line of 
reasoning assumes a causaV^ink or some positive relationship between*this 
dollar measure of^.e4\icational resourcies and some set of* positive outcomes that 
are tradit ionaTly linked to the educational proce^vs. Such anticipated 
outcomes may include a higher lifetime earning potential, preparation for 
j>^ticipat ion in»a democratic society, socialization for the preservati5n of a 
way of life or some other form of productive outcome or benefit to the* 
individual and/o^r society. , 

As the public funding of education is based on these expected benefits to 
society, however, a precise adequacy standard would require some measure of 
these returns. That ^s, public educational programs can be deemed adequate 
when they.meet the requirements for which they were funded. As society 
generally fails to obtain tptal unanimity as* to the most appropriate outcomes 
of educational programs, any resolution of the adequacy of public education 
from the viewpoint of societal outcomes is difficult to achieve. To the 
extent that the societal goals for educational programs are only implicitly 
understood, an output standard of the adequacy of publirc education will be a 
matter of individuak interpretation of'these implicit goals. 

One ofteii cite^ goal of public education, for Example, is good 
citizenship or the development of able participants for the ♦future of our^ 
democratic society. As our democratic heritage has perservered over two 
hundred years and appears relatively far removed from any imminent .danger of 
demise or collapse, current educational provision may be deemed^adequate f rom 
the viewpoint of. a citizenship standard. If a more stringent standard were to 
be employed in this regard, however, such as the perceqtage of eligible voters 
actually participating in elections or some measure of how informed the 
average citizen may be on a natter of potential political importance, our , 
current system of education might well be determined ij^adequate in its 
preparation .of future citizens. ^ 

Thus, any consideration of ^he adequacy *of a given educational pr.ogram 
must inimediatelyw address the issue of the appropri§te standard. Adequacy is 
defined as "sufficient to a requirement," and therefore the sufficiency of a 
given prpgram cannot be assessed^in the absence of the requirement phat is put 
before it. While it is assumed that any number of benefits flow from 
education, these are rarely discussed in the^ form of specific requirements. 
Every taxpayer will place a personal deflnitij.on on these requirements and 
appraise the adequacy of educat*ionad services on the basis of whether these 
personally defined requirements are .being met. 

Of course, one may be "lore specific^l Instruction in reading, for 
example, is surely a requirement of education. And thus, every child that is 
deemed even remotely capable of any level of reading attainment is provided 
instruction in reading. It is imagined- that the explicit; standard is that 
evet;y child will, *in fact, learn to read. A truly explicit standard would, 
however, define the meaning of "every child" (does this truly mean every 
single child?) and would give more precision to t^he term "reading" How well? 
At what level? , > ' 
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8, adequacy is to a large extent a matter of public discretion, a 

f taste. We do not know if public educational standards are equal tc 
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their requirements, because they have not been specifically defined. When some 
sort* of societal weather vane seems to indicate that the current level of 
educational provision is somehow inadequate or for .some reason should be 
improved upon, societal decision-making bodies often pour more money into this 
enterprise. But irrefutable 'evidence of a link between dollars and 
recognizable measures of societal or even individual outcomes has never been 
^eatablished. Thus, educational expenditure is to a certain extent a matter of 
preference and a function of some level of belief as td^'what these 
expenditures might provide iA terms of outcomes. 

/ Many government provided goods and services have ah immeasurable quality 
as to the level of societal benefit they provide. Are the returns "adequate 
to warrant the money 'spent on them? How does one measure. the value to the 
community of a senior 'c it izens' center as opposed to a park for the entire 
community to enjoy? Overall public expenditures and how they will be 
allocated for societal goods are decisions made in the political arena. And 
so it is for education^ The adequacy of a given allocation for educational 
services cannot be considered in the absence of information concerning the 
overall, amount of funds available for public expenditure relative to competing 
public expenditure requirements. 

1.2 SELECTED ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL ISSUES 

Policymakers confront two bapic problems of allocation. The first 
imwOves the solution of the technical problem which identifies the cost of 
providing any given l«vel'of educational services. Ideally" policymakers seek 
to minimize the total cost of providing any given level of educational quality 
given the prices for educational resources and the -compos it ion of student 
populations with respect to educational nepds. This first problem defines the 
opportunity set facing policymakers. It indicates the level of resources 
required to achieve some predetermined level of educational services. 

The second problem involves Ihe selectibn of what level of educational 
services will actually be provided. Given the costs of educational services, 
policymakers can determine what other kinds of goods and services will have to 
be sacrificed in order to provide any given level of education. Policymakers 
establish priorities among education aifd non-education goods and select that 
combination j#hich maximizes social welfare, i.e., wH^re the relative marginal 
values of education and non-educat iopr goods equal the relative marginal costs 
of the two. 

However, the problem is actually much more complicated. Ultimately 
social poltcymakers must think in terras of the outcomes of the educational 
process and how they contribute to social welfare. Education has social, 
political, and economic consequences all of which must be weighed in 
determining the appropriate level of educational services to be provided 
within the society. Moreover, education is one of the significant factors in 
improvina the distribution .of opportunities of individuals from different 
social classes or subgroups bfihe population. Thus, social policymakers are 
not just charged with the selection of one overall l6vel of educational 
servi^et but the appropriate distribution of those educational services among 
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the subgroups of the population according to their relative contribution to 
the overall achievement of social goals* * ' 

■(,,'- 

In considering the solution to th^se basic decision problems, however, 
policymakers must also .recognize the technological interdependencies among the 
various alternative forms of social investment (see Levin, 1973). That is, 
the effects of educational investments are not independent of the level of 
investment (both private and public) made in the overall creation o.f jobs 
(reducing unemployment), health care, nutrition, housing., and other forms of 
informal education (e.g., through parental apd other social interactions 
within and b€iyond familiess).^ These kinds of factors also contribute to the 
attainment of the overall set of societal goals listed above, which are 
commonly connected with public education. , 

The implications are three fjo Id: 

(1) Adequacy of education must be thought of as an output goal. 



(2) Educational services will be differentially distributed 
among different population subgroups according to the re- 
lationships and the desire for mt>re equitable distribu- 
tions of^ life chances and opportunities between services 
and social outcomes. ; 

(3) Educational services cannot be cons,id«^red independent of other 
social investments that are likely to affect thft productivity 
investmentis in education. 

That adequacy is an 3utput goal should be clear from its definition, 
"sufficient to a requirement." Educational services are aldequate only for 
some purpose. That educational services are adequate for some subgroup of the 
population is to say that they are sufficient to provide some particular 
achievement, level of life; chances, etc., for that subgroup. 

It is important to Recognize that equal educational opportunities cannot 
result from purely educational investments. The yery impact of education and 
the ability of individuals to take advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
increased educational attainments will be influenced by othervfamily or public 
investments in ^ealth care, nutrition, housing, greater and more equitable 
employment opportunities and other forms of informal schooling. Students who 
s(r^ in_pox>r health, who do not receive a balanced diet, who^e mothers lacked 
proper nutrition during pregnancy, who do not have access to space for 
studying, and who are hot able to enjoy certain cultural activities within the 
community will be unlikely t^ henef it from formal instructional experiences to 
the same degree as children who have access to more advantaged home and 
community envirqnments. Similar ly, children living J^n comminuti^^ 
35-40Z unemployment may see no reasonable chance of occtipational gain 



resulting from a 
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chooling and therefore fail to participate in any meaningful 



Adequacy is both an economic and political concept. Economic, in that it 
involves alternative uses of resources toward different outcomes or goals. 



Adequacy cannot be defined independently of the opportunity set faciag the 
society—that is, of the alternative ways in which society could allocate its 
resources. The political component of *the concept derives. from the .process by 
which socieV^ establishes its priorities for various social programs and 
selects amang those programs. Therefore, adequacy cannot be defined 
independently of the toral level of resources availably for public 
expenditure. \ 

Adequacy i3 not-an objective concept to which we can assign an 
unambiguous valued Adequacy is a subjective concept that must be thought of 
in relative terms. Goals for the educational system must be established that 
are realistic given total social resources and the altern^jtive us^% to which 
the fynds might be put. It simply does not make sense to think about some 
standard of educatipnal outcdtaes for one group without understanding ^e 
implications for alternative dubgrpups. For example, it must be recognized 
th^t the increased demands far educating haiidicapiied children (e.g., 
requirements for the "least restrictive eWironment" <nd the development of 
"individual educational programs""IEP' s) will of necessity. dravr resources 
from other educational programs whether regular elementary or compensatory 
education. This is not to say that the^e increased demands for serving 
handicapped children are not just, but simply to point out that they reflect a 
policy decision which must be made with the full recognition of the 
opportunities foregone for the alternative ways of 'employing these funds. 

1.3 PUPIL NEEDS VERSUS ADEQUACY: AN INTERPRETATION • 

The concept of pupil need has often been interpreted as if ii_cquld be 
objectively assessed and measured, in a recent discussion of th^ establish- 
ment of pupil weighting structures across states, (Odden^ Berne, and Stiefel, 
1979) note the following. ^^-^ * 

While the (-^upil) w94.ght8.-ih Vome states may reflect actual program cost 
* ^variations, often tiines the weights are selected partially on fiscal anil 
political basea^and may reflect values or policy trade-offs not relevant^ 
to the differing pupil need issue per se« (P. 55) , 

WnilV we believe that conceptually it is useful to think about programmatic 
costs separately from political vaFues, we nevertheless believe that the above 
statement incorrectly interprets the^concept of pupil need. 

Our assessment suggests that pupil need cannot be measured independent of 
the value judgments of policymakers (or the cons,tituencies they represent) and 
that pupil need does indeed reflect a "policy trade-off with, alternative uses 
of funds. • 

. / ' . - ^ 

No amount of research is going to lead to an j^unambiguous anawer'lo the 
question of how Eo define adequacy or pupil needs. All that really can be 
done is to accurately portray the alternative investment strategies available 
to society along with the presumed outcomes. of those strategies. It is up to 
policymakers to make the final choices among these alternatives based on the 
priorities set by the society at large. , 



1.4 DEFINING THE INGREDIENTS OF EDUCATIONAL ADEQUACY 



Whil4 adequacy in education is mostnappropriately conceptualized in terms 
'of the outicpmes of the procfss, for the purposes of implementing a school 
finance plian, it is an impractical standard. The l^lbor market outcomes and^ 
other outcpmes related ta individual life chances ^re long-term results of the 
educatiolial process which are difficult to relate to the present day inputs of 
the system. Moreover, the more direct outcomes of the process such as 
cognitive achievement and behavior attributes are very difficult to quantify 
precisely and are not easily linked to the existing educational technologies. 
In addition, the educational objectives and outcomes are likely to be 
different for different student population subgroups. The objectives of 
education for handicapped children or for children in vocational versus 
college preparatory programs are likely to differ substantially. While 
reasonable abjectives for children in regular programs might be to learn 
creative writing and to obtain new advarieed quantitative skills, for certain 
handicapped children this may simply be learning to feed and clothe them- 
selves. * 

I 

Despite these difficulties of assessing and measuring the outcomes of the 
educational proeess, it is still useful for purposes of consideicing what an 
adequate education is, to conceptualize the process in terms of the outcomes* 
Furthermore, the levels of government charged with education allocation 
decisions must begin .To^iie^^elop a structure and information system that_will 
enhance the aisility of poHcymaker^^^to observe the linkages between 
educational outcomes and the ingredieiTtiK-af^the system. This may require a 
highly structured, thoug;h flexible, system oi"-sliool finance based on the 
specif ication of the ingredients of an adequate eHlte^^iori. This kind of a 
system could facilitate decision making at all levels UT.e^ federal, state, 
and local) and provide a foundation for funding. Policymakers -must first know 
what the choice set looks like in terms of the ingredients of the sjrstem, and 
second Chey must devise a mechanism for choosing among the possibilities j^tli^^^ 
some noticm of what the outcomes of the system are. This kind of information 
system could potentially improve economic decisions by sefting out the cost 
consequences of various educational strategies as well as the political 
judgments regarding which stratejgies might be preferred to reach particular 
educational or socia^l goals. 

We will discuss these ()Aiestions in more detail in the final chapter of 
this monograph. Prior to that, presentation. Chapters two and three present a 
historical context to the ad^tiacy issue and a discussion of how the states 
are currently dealing with the questions relative to the adequacy standard. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE EVj0LUTION OF EDUCATIONAL ADEQUACY 

The concept of adequacy in education has historically lacked clarity. 
It has referred to the quality and quantity of school r'esources, the 
content of curriculum, the scope of the populace to which it should be 
made available, and the quality and nature of the outcomes of a public 
education system. Adequacy is a dynamic concept. Its definition, 
constantly in flux, is redetermined in-c lassrooms , courts, school board 
meetings and legislatures across the nation on a daily basis. It is a 
concept that cannot be defined independently of available resources or the 
tastes and preferences of the citizenry. > 

As examples of the evolutionary nature of this process, in the last 
few years: the Supreme Court has agreed to rule on whether the right to a 
public education is extended to the children of illegal aliens; the Third 
Circuit Court of Appeals has just ruled that because it is impossible to 
.separate the social, emotional, medical and educational problems of a 
handicapped child in Delaware, the state school system is responsible for 
providing the twenty-four hour residential f ac i lit ies^equit^d^ for her 
care; the struggle to determine hew far bi lingua T program8~must be 
extended to m^et the requirements of the Fourteenth Amendment and the 
Civil RighU Act of 1964 continues; eighteen states have enacted laws or 
regulation! for pupil competency^ testing with some form of mandatory pass 
feature in an attempt to regulate educationkl outputs; and the public 
schools are increasingly being see? by the community at large as failing 
in the provision of adequate educational offerings, as is evidenced by 
recent Gallop polls on education and the increasing flig ht to the private 
schooling sector. 

Wei>ster's Third New International Dictionary defines adequacy as 
/"fully sufficient for a specified or implied requirement." Thus, adequate 
I financing is that which is sufficient to meet the specified or implied 
requirements of the public educational system. Exactly what constitutes 
these r'equirements is unclear and the subject of much debate. The issue 
cannot be^considered in a vacuum or resolved in the absence of a 
definition of the requirements of public education. 

The history of education reveals an ever expanding set of concepts as 
to what constitutes an adequate education. This expansion is less 
representative of a single explicit commitment to education, however, than 
cJf an acciimulation of tl»e results of many lesser policy debates over what 
social and educational services should appropriately be placed within the 
jurisdiction of the public schools. The evolution o£ the concept of 
adequacy has been incremental in its growth. 

The first section of this chapter lists several historical 
connections between the concepts of adequacy and equity. The second 
section considers the evolving definition of adequacy in education. In 
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the third section, the evolution of adequacy in the writings of 
educational theorists, the courts' involvement with the issue of 
educational adequacy, aiid—the^f^ impact on national percept ions of 

appropriate adequacy standards are discussed. The final section 
summarizes this chapter. 



2.1 historical linkages between the concepts of adequacy and pquity 

In public education ^ 

f . 

In considering the concept of adequacy, one is always faced with the 
question, "To do what?" A similar question directed at equity issues is 
"Equitable for whom?" This latter question was the basis for one of the 
earliest ties between these two concepts. The issue involved the equity 
o,f taxing individuals to provide free schooling for their neighbors. That 
is, who pays, and for whom? A second tie deals with the often-considered 
societal objective of public schooling to foster equal educational 
opportunity. Can a publilc schooling system, with considerable 
inequalities of resource distribution, be adequate in terms of its 
societal requirements? A third link deals with the historical tendency of 
educational decision makers to guage the adequacy of a schooling system, 
--#or^lacic-of-^a- better-measure, through comparison with equivalent systems. 
For example, policy makers in one state will often compare the levels of 
expeaditure or teachers' salaries with those in other states to assess the 
"adequacy" of their school funding. 

Perhaps the earliest link between the concepts of adequacy and equity 
in the provision of public schooling was the inequity many citizens found 
in *the requirement to provide funds for the schooling of their neighbors* 
cfiildren. Many considered educational practices to be quite adequate 
without provisions for public schooling. The 1840 census, for instance, 
lists 90 percent of the white adults as literate, and the 1860 census 
shows a 94 percent literacy rate among this same group. Moreover, the 
only slight differences that were reported in the rates ;jojE literacy 
between the older and younger men in these census reports indicates that 
some instruction had been widespread even early in the 19th century. 
Tyack and Hansot write that 
.. , 

Long before the common school crusade of the mid-nineteenth century, 
Americans were among the most literate people^in the world. 
Schooling was widespread in tfhe Northeast well before the rise of 
industry, before state action in mandating public education, before 
compulsory attendance lavs (fyack and Hansot, p. 49). 

\ 

Many Americans were quite satisfied with existing educational 
structures. While it is tempting to assume that the values of the past 
largely mirror those in existence today, the requirement to provide 
schooling at public .expense was actively contested and disputed. Tracing 
the hftfcory of Mb lie schooling in America, one set of researchers 
commented, "the Struggle to make^ education' free to all was a long and 
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bitter one and was not entirely won until well past the middle of the 
nineteenth century'* (Mort, PoUey and Reusser, p. 6). 

A second link between adequacy and equity is found in the often-cited 
sentiment tihat public education should, in some way, enhance equal 
educational opportunity. The social benefits of publ^ic education are 
perhaps best understood through the consideration of the historical 
origins of public education. What, for instance, motivated diyerse sets 
of coratnimities to agree to tax themselves for the provision of common 
schools at a time when this idea was new and even somewhat revolutionary? 
While the ideas of the early proponents of education will be presented in 
greater detail in a later section of this paper, one objective was clearly 
the provisidn of equal educational opportunity for all. 

Thu^,^one standard for appraising the adequacy of public education is 
the degree of equity inherent in the system. While this standard has 
proven to be as elusive aa adequacy, it has been an especially salient 
topic over the past thirty years. A system of public schooling that is 
grossly inequitable so as to retard movement toward equal educational 
opportunity may be regarded as inadequate in meeting this societal 
requirement. 

M The third link is the historical trend to measure the adequacy of an 
educational system through comparison with other systems. The spread of 
marty educational innovationa-aay^4iaveJifien_^^ by this comparative 

method of assessment. 

In his history of education in the state of Jexas, Eby states: 

The majority of the people had no knowledge^whatever of genuine 
standards of educational achievement. They were firmly persuaded 
that their schools were among the best in the entire nation. To 
arouse in t^em a desire for better schools the leaders ^of education 
resorted to a , series of comparisons of the school cpnditions in Texas 
with those in other states. In his first biennial teport, State 
Superintendent Lefevre published some arresting statistics based on 
the educational ranking of the various states in 1900. These facts 
and comparisons were widely copied, and thoughtful citizens were 
sharply aroused by the discreditable position which Texas occupied 
(Eby, p. 218). 

Intrastate evaluation was also often made 9n the basis of comparison. 
Whether districts were at or above the average per pupil expenditure 
level was often the basis for assessing t^heir adequacy. This trend hras 
now carried over to school finance litigation. The adequacy of the 
resources received, by individual districts is seldom considered in its own 
right; but rather on the basis *of comparison with other districts in the 
state! Large intrastate disparities in expenditures per piipil may be used 
as evidence of tne inadequacy of the overall system with little 
consideration of whether these disparities might, in some cases, be 
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justified on the-basis of providing adequate educational services for 
children with considerably different educational needs. 

One further "note of interest concerning the historical interplay of 
these two co.ncepts is their reverse relationship in driving increased 
educational expenditures and overall state involvement in the nineteenth 
as opposed to the twentieth centuries. In the nineteenth century, 
campaigns for increasing the adequacy of schools-in individual states 
often resulted in the Adoption of state standards. But because the 
poorest districts were often unable to meet these standards, despite high 
levels of effolft, many states were forced to*move toward some form of 
foundation support, thereby enhancing the equity of the state system. 

In the second half of the twentieth century, equity became the more 
salient issue. The result of the considerable level d^Wctivity in this 
fegard, through legislative and judicial channels, has been a heightening^ 
of the overall level of adequacy in the state systems. The drive for 
greater equity in the provision of public schooling has often resulted in 
low resource districts being leveled up to the Expenditure levels of 
wealthier districts. In this way few, if any, districts lose state 
support as a result of school finance reform. It has also caused the 
general deifinition of what constitutes an adequate education to be 
broadened and has expanded the categories of children entitled to receive 
an educ^tipn at public expense. 

Although the emphasis of this monograph is on the issue of adequacy 
in education, it is our view tha,t the issues of adequacy and equity cannot 
be dealt With independently of one another. Thus, both issues are 
included where this separation is considered* inappropriate. 

2.2 TPE EVOLVING DEFINITION OF ADEQUACY IN EDUCATION: 
From the First Public Schools To The Modern Era 

In the era prior to the provision of public education, the training 
of children was considered, for the most part, to be the responsibility of 
individual families. The labor of children was valued and it was through 
l;^is constructive wo^k that children were supervised as well as trained 
for the relatively limited requirements of their adult lives. But there 
are traces of the weaknesses of this system. In the Pennsylvania Law of 
1683, the requtrements of parents are specifically defined as is the 
penalty for negligence in the training of children: ^ 

All persons in this province, having children, shall cause such to be 
~^ instructed in reading and writing, so that they may be able to read 
the scriptures and to write by the time they attain to twelve years 
of age; and that then they be taught some useful trade or skill... in 
case "such parents shall be found deficient in this respect, every 
such parent shall pay for every such child, five pounds... 
(Cubb€^rley, Readings in Public Education in the U.S. , p. 34). 
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The mere enactment of this law implies a community concern over the 
neglect of children. 

Biit because laws such as these were largely unenforceable, leaving 
considerable and growing numbers of children untrained and unattended, the 
first forms of public schooling appeared as fre6 schools for the children 
of the indigent. While this extension of charity was a considerable 
irritant to some of the propertied citizens who were forced to pay for it, 
it was the more radical notion of the provision of free schooling for the 
rich ^nd poor alike which was most responaible for raising the issues of 
equity for taxpayers and the appropriate limitations on the spread of 
public educational services. 

The early attitude of local offic^ials toward public^schooling was 
that mere provision met the obligation pf the state. As with the church, 
attendance was expected, but abstention was tolerated if not respected. 
This outlook was soon to change, however, and the next step in the 
evolving scope of public schooling was mandatory attendance. The^i^irst - 
compulsory attendance law was enacted by Massachusetts in 1852. Children 
between-eight and fourteen were required to be in school at least -twelve 
weeks each year. While the exceptions to this requirement and the 
difficulties of enforcement practically nullified the law (Martin, p. 
212), the establishment of this principle marks an .important milestone in 
the expanding scope of publie education. Sixty-six years later, when 
Mississippi adopted compulsory attendance legislation in 1918, this 
standard had been extended across all forty-eight states. 

Prior to 1900, the primary concern in most states was the attainment 
of a minimal degree of elementary education for all and the abolishment of 
fees. The focus of attention was next turned to the establishment of 
minimal state standards which were enacted through the vehicles of 
legislation, regulation, and accreditation (Burke, p. 395). 

It is the drive toward staridardizatioa that marks most significantly 
t^e ensuing battle between state regulation and local preferences as to 
what constitutes ah adequate education. By the 1960's, the federal 
government had also become embroiled in this controversy which is still 
very much alive today. For the most part state education agencies were 
originally established for the rather limited purposes of apportionitfg 
state funds and obtaining reports as to ttow these funds were being spent. 
But as is the case today, the more states became involved in local 
education through the provision of funds, the more potentially 
embarrassing large statewide disparities in school attendance, length of 
term, qualifications of teachers, physical facilities and overall 
expenditures became. This led to further involvement and consequently 
focused even more attention on the disparities. An early realization in 
some states was^ that minimal state support, without some' form of local 
expenditure ce i lings ^ would be insufficient to significantly narrow the 
gap between the high and low wealth districts. One early schoolman in 
Wisconsin stated that the "local educational reformers chafed under the 
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spending limitations imposed on school districts by^the territorial 
lawmen..." (Tyack and Hansot, p. 76). 

Some states attempted to deal with disparities in educational 
offerings at the local level, by imposing state minimal standards, but 
still leaving 'the fulT bMirden of support with the local communityj. This 
approach led to very unequal tax burdens. Even with a very great tax 
effort, the poorest districts were often unable to meet thesq standards. 
Thus, some form of state assistance was required. 

This was the case in North Carolina .where a. guarantee of at least six 
months of schooling at public expense was granted to every child in the 
state by an amendment to the state constitution. While it was expected 
that this requirement would be funded at the local level, it .was soon 
realized that many districts were unable to support it. Reluctantly the 
state agreed to finance this minimal program, thereby inadvertently 
initiating a "foundation ''program." The way in which the state managed 
this new financial burden, however, gives evidence of the nature of 
contemporary defitiitions of adequacy as products of Compromise constrained 
by available resoui;ces. To finance this longer school year across the 
state, state taxation was increased, but costs were also reduced by 
lowering state minimal standards in teacher salaries and class size 
(Cubberley, Public Education in the United States , p. 100). > Thus, the 
potentially amorphous nature of this concept is dem6nstrated. Expanded in 
one direction^ it is retracted in two others, with the result of litftle 
change in the total mass. 

The successful drive for universal public education was followed by 
the spread of public high schools, which became more numerous after the 
Civil War. However,^ property owners did not always suffer this extension 
of publicly funded schooling silently. In Indiana, a group of taxpayers 
in one district challenged the right of local officials to extend public 
schooling beyond the elementary level in court. In the Kalamazoo 
Decision of 18:^4, a landmark ruling, the court stated that "there was no 
limit to the scope or level of studies a local school board might provide 
for the children of the district" (Cremin and Borrowman, p. 92). 

In this way, the gates were opened to the spread of the public high 
school. Aa communities and states watched their neighbors to see if they 
were stayiag abreast of the latest educational developments and expansion, 
it soon became apparent that there could be little pride in communities 
lacking a public high school. Beginning in 1890, the high school 
population doubled every ten years and some states began including at 
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least some high school as part of their definition of minimal training to 
be required of all the state's chil4ren (Cremin and Borrowman, p. ^2). 

As high schools became commonplace, schoolmen began rethinking the 
competitive ethic iii education which had been traditional at the secondary 
level. As high schools became more commonplace, it vas questioned whether 
these new schools would .attempt to weed out students, soJ:^at_the high 
school diploma might mark the educationally eUj;er-<>i^tte^^ to tSeet .the 
expanding needs of these new sfudents^jwho^were attempting to prepare for 
future \ives in an increasingly-xomplex society. The New York City 
Superintendent of Sc^oo^^^swered this question in no uncertain terms in 
1910: 

No longer can it be maintained that education at the public expensd 
is to be directed solely to secure "the survival of the fittest," or 
even of uthe fit. One of the prime objects of public education is to 
develop each child, fit or unfit, to his highest capacity, as far as 
conditions will permit, for the work and enjoyment of life (Mann, pp. 
19-20). 



The comprehensive high school and curriculum reform were the next 
waves in the expansion of education. In 1918, the Natiitval Educational 
Association called for a comprehensive high school that would "recogniiBe 
the role of ethnicity in a pluralist society" (Mann, p. 20). 

Prior to this time, the high school curriculum was molded primarily 
with college preparation in mind, but with increasing enrollments, the 
need for a new emphasis was seen ~ the fullest possible development of 
the child. It is interesting to note the high moral purpose and 
Americanizing ^function of the public schools as -a primary motivation for 
this educational expansion. Arthur Mann describes this historic NEA 
report: 

Behind these principles lay th*e recognition thiat the school must take 
over roles that traditionally had belonged to the family. This was 
all t:he more necessary in this country, the N.E.A. noted, because 
America had no "common heredity" or "established religion" (Mann, p. 
20).' 

*To illustrate the nature of this curricular expansion, the NEA 
specified certain objectives which they referred to as the "Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education." Among the new subjects proposed were 
worthy home-membership, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 
John Dewey was to carry this general theme into. ensuing decades under the 
banner of the progressive movement in education (Mann, pp. 19-20). 

The Spread of the public tfigh school is perhaps the last of the 
grass-roots developments in the expansion of public schooling across the 
states. From this point on, state, federal and judicial involvement 
significantly increased. Before moving into this era, however, it is 
appropriate to note that the expanding provision in public schooling- up to 



this .pinie had been split on at least three important axes: male/female, 
urban/rural, and the Southern versus all of t?be other states. 

While there is no direct evidence that the education received by 
girls U^a significantly different than that received by boys in the early 
public Schools, it can be imagined that some differentiation began to 
occur in the earliest public high schools. Clearly women were not 
expected to lead and therefore were not being prepared for the kind of 
life confronting men. Horace Mann and Henry Bernard were, considered 
pioneer advocates of education for women, for instance, when they argued 
in favor of education for women, that they might realize their destiny of 
a "devine mission to teach," even though both discouraged women from 
attempting to secure suffrage and equal opportunity with men in all 
professions (Curti, p. 177). In higher education, a significant break- 
through was attempted at the University of Virginia whereby a "certificate 
of proficiency" could be awarded to women who worked under the supervision 
of the regular professors of the university. However, theywould still 
not be permitted to attend lectures or the exercises of the university. ^ 
As only one woman applied, the plan was soon abandoned (Heatwole, pp. 
256-257). 

Women were commonly hired to teach in the primary schools, while men 
were far more commonly found in the higher schools. The wage differential 
was considerable between the sexes, regardless of the schooling level or 
the subjects taught. The norm ia the state of Massachusetts in 1816 is 
reported thusly:. 

The wages of the teachers varied widely. Ten or twelve .dollars a 
month was common, though in rare cases, in wealthy districts, a man 
of experience and more than usual culture earned twenty. Women 
received from four to ten dollars (Martin, p. i07). 

A second major dividing, line^ in the adequacy of early public 
schooling was between rural and urb^n schpols.^ Unlike the present era of 
flight from the inner-city schools, the earlj^^ur^n schools were generally 
far superior to their rural counterparts. Po^t?ions in city school 
systems, were often reserved Only for applicants who had proven themselves 
in a rural district. The nation's e^rly city schools averaged almos.t 
twice as many school days per year as the country schools, and city 
teachers were much better paid. Using estimates made by Lewis Solomon, 
the direct average resource cost per public elementary school student in 
1880 was $6.21 in the rural schools as compared to $15.54 in the nation's 
urban schools (Valente, pp. 56-59). ^ 

In 1913, the Texas State Superintendent commented: 

It is recognized by everybody that the country schools are not as 
efficient as the town and city schools;... Not only are the country 
schools poorly organized, and in many cas^s ineff icient ly taught, but 
the attendance (is) only 54 percent of the scholastic population in 
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the rural districts, while these rOtal dia^ficts comprise 70 piercent 
^ of the total scholastic population of^he state (Dexter, p. 224). . 

^ 3 « 

In reference to the dissemination of the Peabody Fund in the^ 

South, Heatwole writes in his History of Education in Virginia 

(HeatwaLe, pp. 238--'240): 

Dif. Sears was wise in distributing the (funds) to the cities in order 
that they might demonstrate the effectiveness of public education for 
. all the children. These city systems became the models for the 

larger towns and the more progpessive counties to copy (Heatwole, p*. 
278). 

A third predominant axis for dividing the adequacy of early 
educational offerings in thi^ country is the southern states versus all 
the Remaining states. Prior to the Civil War, there was some resistance 
to the adoption of the "ya^^^ee system" of public education and after the 
war, the impoverished condition of the South greatly retarded educational 
advancement. Heatwole describes their plight: 

*In the effort to organize. .. (a) system of public schools adequate to 
the needs of the entire population, the southern states, were under a 
, . weight of debt beyond their ability in their impoverished condition 

to pay (Heatwole,' p. 212-213). 

The early impetus for public schooling was largely based on local 
enterprise. An early Wisconsin schoolman staters the opinion that: 

Sometimes state laws or directives about public schoo^ls operated not 
* ' ^ as a stimulus to local effort, but as a drag on it. Tax-supported 

schools were njDt created by the territorial legislation;, it would be ^ 
much nearer thfe truth to say that chey developed it in, spite of such 
• legislation (Tyack and Hansot, ^. 76). 

But in the modern era, the state and federal governments as well as th^ 
iudiciary have become increasingly involved in education and have become - 
primary forces in expanding the concept of adequacy in public education. 

Let us now turn to an examination of three important forces behind 
the continued expansion of education: prescriptions provided by 
educational theorists, mandates ^^^j^ courts an^ legislative action. 

2.3 ADEQUACY IN THE MODERN ERA ^ 

2.3.1 The Interplay of Adequacy, Equity, • and Financial Sup^yprt Among 

the Educational Theorists 

As there is no mention of education in the United States 
Constitution, it is an area over which the states have the right to assume 
primary responsibility. And even though the spread of public education 
was largely a grassroots phenomenon, historically initiated, funded, and 
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controlled' at the local level, each of the fifty states has accepted 
responsibility for the provision* of public education. For^he most part, 
howevctr, the states were quite willing to leave education aV-«>4patter of 
local perogativ^ until the disparities within the stj^tewide systems, as 
well as other forcm generated sufficient pressure to rfecessitate their 
doing otherwise. 

In the year 1890, Mort estiinated that nearly a quarter of all public 
school revenues was derived from: federal^and «tate sources. Although not 
separated out in this study, the federal involvement was quite smalt* as 
evidenced by the 0.3 perc^t federal share of school* revenue in 1930 
(Johns, Alexander, and Jordan, p. 16). This suggests that almost all of 
the 25 percent caioe from state sources. But, a^ much of these state 
monies came from the federal land grants of 1785 ^n4 1787, twenty-five 
percent is probably a misleading indication of the actual level of state 
involvement at jthat time. Local effort remained the driving force behind 
educational expansion for the next forty years. With basic and other 
minimal state aid formulas in place, the states, for the most part, 
maintained * laissez-faire approach to local education. Although state 
expenditures on public education remained fairly constant through 1930, 
local contributions increased sufficiently to drop the national percentage 
of public school revenues derived from state and federal sources from 23.8 
percent in 1890 to 17.3 percent in 1930 (Johns, Alexander, and Jordan, p. 
16). 

By th^ early twentieth century, state policy maker's were seeking a 
body of theory that might guide them in the formulation of school finance 
policy. How might they take a afore methodical appjioach to issues of state 
involvement in local public education? At this same time, from the 
relatively new academic discipline of education, university professors and 
theorists were attempting to address 'these relatively new public policy 
issues in schoo^l finance. 

Ellwood P. Cubberley wrote the first major work on the theory of 
school finance in 1906 as his thesis requirement for the Ph.D. degree at 
Teachers College. School Funds and Their Apportionment , which evolved 
from this work, was a^ first attempt at formulating basic principles of 
school finance. Cubberigy has been described as the first of the 
educational technocrats. He led a wave of university and foundation 
leaders who believed in a single best approach to education. Having 
derived a set of standards for education, these technocrats attempted to 
apply this "template" to each of the states in the nation. 

Cubberley underscored the state's responsibility for the provision of 
educational services and the establishment of certain requirements. 
"While leading the way open for all to go beyond these financial 
requirements, the state must see that none fall below" (Cubberley, State 
School Fundi and Their Apportionment , p. 16). Cubberley also pointed out 
that because of unequal distributions of wealth, very unequal tax burdens 
can result from the maintenance of state minimal requirements and that 
these would best be equalised by a state school tax. He-^further stated 
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th«t a state system cannot be adequate Jto meet the requirements af^ 
equalization' without "a wise system of distribution" (Johns, p. 17). 
# ' • ' ^ 

The next theorist of considerable import was Harlan Updergraff, a 
professor of education at the University of Pennsylvania.^ He recommended 
that the extent of the state's contribution to public education in a given 
community should be dependent on ibcal action. Updergraff s formula 
provided the same total revenue 'to districts •aking identical tax efforts, 
regardless of their wealth. Thus, the quality of education was made 



dependent on the effort and flOt wealth. This approach fell ifttodxs favor 
•for many years until resurrected by Coons, Clune, and Sugannaiy C1970; 
under the banner of "district power equaiization^' This concept is 
currently being used in some states as a method 7f heightening local 
incentives for quality education. 

One of Che most influential of the early theorists was George D. 
Straye^r. As an >advocatj oj equal educational opportunity, he opposed 
rewards for local effort, finding these" two concepts to be incompatible.. 
In 1923 he wrote: 

Any formula which attempts to accomplish the double purpose of 
equalizing resources and rewarding effort must contain elements which 
•are mutually inconsistent. It would appear to be more rational to 
seek to achieve loc/l adherence to-^roper-educational standards by 
methods which do not tend to destroy th# very uniformfty of effort 
called for by the doctrine of equality of educational opportunity 
(Strayer and Haig, p. 175). 

Paul Mort, a student of Strayer' s who became an important force in 
the development and implementation of school finance theory, attempted to 
define a satisfactory minimum or an adequate educational program as part 
of his doctoral dissertation. He set out three basic elements of a 
minimum program: (D Funding for a defined set of educational activities 
based on what is found in most or all of the communities of the state. 
(2) Funds for all special expenditures districts incur due to causes which 
are essentially beyond their control, e.g. necessary small schools. C3; 
Funding for unusual local conditions requiring additional educational 
offerings, e.g. need for basic ^struct ion in the English language. These 
provisions should be guaranteed by the state in satisfying a standard of 
equal educational opportunity. 

Mort was especially far-sighted in presenting the second and third 
elements of his basic |>rogram. *he technology for measuring costs oj^er 
which the community has little or no control" and the progranmatic needs 
of children requiring special additional educat ional' of ferings is just now 
being refined and incorporated into some state formulas. (Florida s 
school finance fomula, for instance, includes an index partially 
adjusting aid to account for local variations in the cost of living.; 
Mort also advanced the implementation of accounting for variation in 
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student costs, through the concept of differing funding "weights" for 



pupils with special educational needs. 
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'ienry C. Morrison was an early proponent of a single state ^hooiiVig 
system. He noted the gross inequities in local expenditures and concluded 
in 1930 that schemes allowing local autonomy were bound to fail in the 
provision of an adequate and equitable statewide system. While these 
ideas were then, and remain today, an anathema to staunch supporters of 
localized control, statcv'.de systems do reluctantly, but inevitably, seem 
to be moving in th^ direction forseen by Morrison in the search of for 
adequate and equitable standards for educational provision. 

The overall expansion' of the public education sector over the forty 
year span, 1930-1970, was quite substantial. Enrollments increased 99 
percent and overall expenditures in 1969 dollars increased 700 percent, 
representing a 302 percent increase in pe r j)uj )il expenditures. As a 
percentage of the gross national product, ^he total expenditures of 
•pre-col legiate public schools^ increased 90 peircent from 2.2 percent in 
1929/1930 to 4.2 percent in l'969-1970 (Johns, Alexander , 6nd Jordan, p. 
19). The state share of school revenues, after a period of decline, 
began to reverse around 1930 and roae over the next twenty years from 17.3 
percent in 1930 |to 39.8 percent in 1950. From 1950 to 1970 the state 
share Ifeveled off significantly, only increasing .9 percent to 40.7 
percent of total school revenue (Cubberley, Public Education in the 
United States , p. 9). During the 1970' s, the school finance reform 
movement was at least one factor causing the relative state share of 
educational expenditures to begin a new clini» to 48.1 percent (NEA 
estimate from the Standard Education Almanac 1980-1981 ). These 
increased expenditures were the result of a broadening national conception 
of adequate educational standards. It is interesting to note that the 
mdst significant theoretical work governing this large expansion of state 
involvement in public education V^s written prior to 1930. The method of 
allocating these increased resources from the state to local School 
districts was considerably guided by the work of these early education^> 
theorists. j ^^"^ -. 

2.3.2 Adequacy As Defined By the Judiciary 

" . . . '--'-^ ... k 

Judicial involvement in educational ipol icy making began in^ earnest in |f 
the last decade. This development is quite relevant to any discussion of ||| 
adequacy because of the profound influence of the courts, in expanding and 
providing definition to this imprecise standard. The courts have evenf had 
a-much broader effect on the formulation of educatipnal policy than would 
b.e indicated by the long list of litigation affecting education over the^ ^ 
past twenty years. The messages' contained in these rulings, although 
sometimes confusing and contradictory, have been sufficiently clear to 
encourage an accompanying flurry of legislative action and policy 
development. 
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Early judicial involvement in the schools focused primarily on the 
rights of taxation. Indiana courts, for example, upheld the state s 
discretionary power to collect and disburse taxes for educational purposes 
trs ^ri^^Heyv Quick . C63 US 56) 1859. In 1874. a Michigan court 
ruled that tax revenues cYuld be used to support a public high school 
(S tuart V School Distfictjso : 1 of Village of Kalamazoo. 30 Mich 69 
n«7An, Tn Robinson v^chenck . 1885. (N.E. 698, Ind. ) the legal ty of 
in Indiana statewide tax t.hat had the effect of ""^^^^^^^^^^ 
of the state's schools was upheld. In most of these early ca?es. the 
plaintiffs were taxpayers. The courts directed, little attention to the 
Jigi^s of children to receive an adequate education or the obligations of 
the state in the area of e4ucational provision. 

Browr v Tooeka Board of Education . (247 U.S. 483 [1954]) was a 
landmark case in reorienting the judicial focus toward the obligation of 
the state'- in providing ..dequate educational offerings. The court ruled 
that a segregated education is inadequate and dfeni^s students the equal 
pj^ ection under tie law guaranteed in the Foub^th An^endment. 
"Substantially equal" facilities do not. in themselves, provide equal 
educational opportunity. Stressing the importance of education in 
cortempoJaty society, 'he rights of the child, and the obligations of the 
state, the Supreme Court declared: 

Today, education is perhaps the most important function of state and 
^ local government... In these days, it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life if he is .denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such an opportunity, where the 3t«te 
Sa' undertLen to provide it. is a right which must be made available 
to all on equal terms (347 U.S. 483 [1954]). 

The%laintiffs in M^gTmils v Ogilvie . tl^ first school fmance case 
to be decided at the appellate level, also relied on «^he protection of the 
Fourteenth Amendment when they argued that equal protection is «^ when 
■public funds are apportioned without regard to the specific educational 
needs of students. The federal district court ruled against the^ 
plaintiffs on the grounds that there is no constitutional right to an 
educational funding system that is based entirely on P"?^ ^ "^^^^ , 
absolute equairry in per p*jpil funding. As no manageable standard for 
measuring educational needs and costs was seen at that time, the 
contro**rsy was ruled nonjusticiable. ^ ^ ^ 

Ser rano v Priest . 1971 (5 Cal. 3d 584.) "represented a considerable 
breakthrough for school finance reformers. la this case the Pl^J^iffs 
made a concerted effort to circumvent the "nonjusticiable" traps that h«d 
Teel confronted in previous attempts ta bring relief from vast ewide 
disparities in the provision of educational services. The case was again 
based Jn the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment The 
Plaintiff, contended th^t the California school finance system was 
Su'iiinatory because educational spending by local districts was largely 
determined on the basis of local property weajth; a suspect 
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classification.'* They futther argued that as education was a "fundamental 
interest," the state must be able to show that there was a "compelling 
interest" to justify this discriminatory scheme, and also that no less 
discriminatory scheme could also satisS^^^his compelling interest. 

Thfe defendants in Serrano argued that the inavplicabi lity of the 
equal protection clause in such cases had already been determined in 
Mclnnis . but the California Supreme Court ruled that the plaintiff's 
argotoents were significantly different than those presented in Mclnnis 
because an acceptable and justiciable standard had been presented. The 
California school finance plan was found to be in violation of the equal 
protection clauses of the California and the United States Constitutions. 

The success of the Serrano approach signalled the charge for school 
finaifEe reformers across the nation. Fifty actions were filed in 
thirty-one states, most following the legal arguments initiated by 
Serrano (Levin, p. 51). But in one of these cases, San Antonio 
Independent School District v Rodriguez , (411 U.S. 37 [1973]H the state 
of Texas appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, leading to a ruling that 
would partly quiet the storm of activity generated by Serrano. In this 
five to four decision, it was held that education is not a fundamental 
right under the U.S. Constitution, and that the Texas system did not 
discriminate against aa> identifiable class of poor people, but against 
property poor school districts which do not constitute a suspect 
c lassif icat ion. 

Of greatest relevance to the discussion of adequacy is a section in 
the Rodriguez Supreme Court ruling dealing with the state's 
responsibilities'in the provision of educational opportunities. The court 
rejected any state requirements for equality of inputs, adopting an output 
standard in the form of a minimally adequate education. 

"Whatever merit appellee's argument might have if a state's financing 
system occasioned an absolute denial of educational opportunity to 
any of its children," there is no basis for the charge of 
interference with fundamental rights "where only relative differences 
in spending levels are involved..." Furthermore, it can not be 
charged that the system fails to provide each child with an 
opportunity to acquire the "basic minimal skills necessary for 
the,. .rights of free speech and full participation in the political 
proces ( Rodriguez . All U.S. 37). 

A* evidence of the provision of adequate minimum standards, the 
ruling cites the minimal state resource requirements from the Texas 
Education Code that apply to all the school districts in the state. These 
specify a standardized student to teacher ratio o^^twen^y:^f ive to one for 
the purpose of state support, various other professional personnel 
requirements, and the funds to be provided for transport and textbooks. 
Thus, Rodriguez establishes a precedent for minimal standards in the 
provision of specific resources and an output standard which places the 
burden of proof on the plaintiffs to demonstrate that the system fails to 
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provide the basic skills necessary for exercising the rights of 
citizenship. 

Rodriguez slowd but did not halt the school finance reform 
movement. Less than a month after this ruling, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court held that the state school finance system of that state violated, 
not the equal protection clause found invalid by Rodriguez , but the 
state education clause which demanded a "thorough and efficient" system of 
free public schools. Thus, Fobinaon v Cahill (118 New Jersey 1972) led 
to a new set of cases charging that state school systems violated "ample" 
or "basic" requirements as contained in state education clauses. 
Rodriguez also did not foreclose the possibility of successfully 
challenging school finance schemes on the basis of state equal protection 
clauses as almost all state constitutions make explicit provision for 
education. In one of the most recent of these cases, the West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals in remanding the case of Pauley v Kelly (255 
S.E. 2d 859 (W.Va. 1979]) for further evidentiary development offered the 
following description of a "thorough and efficient" system of schools: 

It develops, as best the state of education expertise allows, the 
minds, bodies and social morality of its charges to prepare them for 
useful and happy occupations, recreation and citizenship, and does so 
economic a Uy (Piele, p. 273). 

The distinction between the Serrano case on the one hand, and the 
Rodriguez , Cahiil, and Pauley cases on the other that is most 
relevant to this discussion is the standards of adequacy and equity in 
public education adopted in each set^of cases. Only Serrano demands 
equal educational resources (or expenditures) in "...amounts considerably 
less than $100 per pupil," An output standard is adopted by the others. 
In these cases disparities of expenditure are tolerable if adequate 
minimum standards are upheld for all the state's children. What standards 
govern this minimum is still, for the most part, not well specified. 
Rodriguez seems to imply an output standard based on the requirements of 
responsible citizenship in a free society while Cahill adds the 
responsibility of preparation for a future role "as a competitor in the 
labor market" (62 NJ 473,515,303 A. 2nd 273,295 [1973]). Pauley extends ^ 
these output measures to include such seemingly nonjusticiable standards 
as preparation for "useful and happy occupations" and the development of 
"social morality" (Piele, p, 273), 

A major problem with such output measures of •adequacy in education is 
their measurement. How can the compliance or lack of compliance with such 
nebulous standards be determined? Rodri'gttez seems to imply ^ negative 
standard. As minimal standards for the allocation of educational 

ea-«€— in-placei-thefe-is no clear basis for^thediaim-that an-^-^ 
adequate minimum" program is not being provided. The Serrano tri^l 
court, on the other hand, ruled the adequacy of education to be 
constitutionally irrelevant. It is the quality (or level) of the 
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education in terms of expenditures relative to other districts in the 
state that is the relevant standard (Levin, -p*- 85 )i — 

School finance reform has been an area of intense judicial activity 
over the past decade. Adequacy has been a central focus throughout this 
movement as the courts have attempted to address such questions as what 
constitutes a thorough and efficient educational system,/^ what minimal 
standards satisfy the child's right to inclusion in tjje state's public 
education system andwhether the adequacy of outcomes as opposed to the 
"quality" of inputs is the most appropriate standard for the measurement 
of adequacy. x 

School finance reform was not the only area, however, in which the 
courts of the seventies had a significant impact on the issue of adequacy 
in education. Expansion of the requirements of public education were 
being tried through litigation in at least four other significant 
directions in the 70's and early SO's. The'first three areas are 
bilingual education, education for the handicapped, and the right of 
children of illegal aliens to a public\ education. ^ fourth issue, 
educational malpractice, potentially has far reaching future implications 
for the issue of adequacy. 

Lau V Nichols 414 U.S. 563 (1974) signalled a significant expansion 
of the requirements of public education in the area of bilingual 
instruction. Eighteen hundred Chinese-speaking pupils claimed that the 
San Francisco School Board was in violation of the equal protection clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment and the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in failing to 
offer them a special compensatory language program. Ruling in favor of 
the plaintiffs, the court said that school districts receiving federal aid 
must provide special instruction for non-English speaking students whose 
education is severely hampered by this language barrier, at least when 
such students are in substantial numbers *in a given school district. In 
this case, as in the other expansions of educational requirements 
initiated by the courts, the actual implementation of these expanded 
services resulted in a considerable aftermath of po.licy debate. One set 
of guidelines proposed under the Carter administration was quickly swept 
aside by the Reagan Education Secretary, Terrell Bell, with the charge 
that they were "harsh, inflexible, burdensome, unworkable, and incredibly 
costly" ("Bell Withdraws Proposed Bilingual Regulations, " p. 3). Two 
months later, however, a district judge marched ahead in implementing 
standards for the state of Texas. Refusing to wait for action from the 
legislature due to the "pressing need to institute jaeaningful relief 
without unnecessary delay," he ordered K-12 bilingual education for all of 
the state's children identified as being of limited English proficiency 
('*Judge Requires K-12 Bilingual Education in Texas Schoolsl" pv-^). The 
ambiguity^ur rounding such issues is evidenced by the Supreme Court ruling 
in Lau . Despite finding a violation of a guaranteed constitutional 
right, the ruling states . that relief is required only when limited and 
non-English speaking students exist "in substantial numbers." 
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A second area of court involvement in -expanding the requirements of 
public schooling is in the educational rights of the handicapped. 
Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children (PARC) v Pennsylvania . 
(343 F. Supp. 279 (E.D.Pa, 1972)) represented the "first legal 
breakthrough for the handicapped" (Levin, p. 56). The plaintiffs 
introduced evidence that all mentally retarded persons are capable of 
benefiting from special training, and the court ruled on this basis that a 
substantial number of the state's children were being denied their right 
to a public education^ A consent agreement resulted whereby the state 
recognized its "obligation to place each mentally retarded child in a 
free, public program of education and to provide training appropriate to 
the child's capacity..." (Levin, p. 57). 

This focus of attention on the educational rights of the handicapped 
led to federal legislation in the form of Public Law 94-142 in 1975, 
guaranteeing "...an individualized education plan for each handicapped 
student..." Far from closing the door oil the issue, however, this law has 
led to further litigation attempting to determine the exact requirements 
of the public schools in the provision of educational services for the 
handicapped. In a recent Delaware case ( Kruelle v Biggs , U.S. 3rd Cir, 
1981), for example, the 3rd U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals has ruled that 
the state and local school systems must provide the residential care 
required far a han^licapped child with social, emotional, medical and 
educational problems so intertwined that ".it is not possible for the court 
to perform the Solomon-like task of sej>arating them" ("Delaware Disabled 
Boy Entitled to Residential Placement, Court Rules," p. 3). 

A further extension of J^his line of litigation could conceivably 
result in the form of a class action suit by children enrolled in basic, 
programs. As P.LrW^l^l^idefin^s^an education that is adequate for the 
handicapped as "an individualized educatrton^l^ for each student, should 
a lesser standard of adequacy be applied to chil^reBL in basic programs, 
all of whom could also conceivably benefit from an individualized 
diagnosis and educational plan? It would seem that inner-city children 
whose test scores often indicate considerable educational deprivation 
could make an especially conq)elling claim based on this kind of service 
standard. In a current California suit, in which a handicapped man is 
suing the Los Angeles Unified School District for having provided him with 
an "inadequate education," the school attorney built part of his defense 
around the claim that handicapped students, "should not be given greater 
rights than millions of other school Children" ("California Handicapped 
Han Sues Schools for Inadequate Education, " p. 5). 

A third battle concerning the requirements of public education is 
also currently being waged in the courts. Must states extend full public^ 
educational services to children of illegal aliens? An 1886. Supreme Court 
case ruled that full constitutional protection, extends to lawfully 
admitted aliens, but the rights of illegal aliens have not yet been 
determined. Plyer v Doe (49 U.S. LW 3812) which is currently before the 
Supreme Court, challenges a Texas law allowi&g undocumented children to be 
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charged one thousand dollars a year in tuition to attend the staters 
public schools. 

A fourth issue pertaining to the requirements of public education 
relates to the issue of educational malpractice. In Peter Doe v San 
Francisco Unified School District (Civ, No, 36851 [Cal.Ct.App. , August 6, 
1976] )» the plaintiff charged the school district with negligence and 
carelessness in allowing him to graduate from high school, after twelve 
years of attendance In the district, even though h^ could only read at a^ 
fifth grade level. In this case, and in similar other educational 
malpractice suits, the courts have not ruled in favor o^ t;he plaintiffs, 
which seems consistent with the " opportunity to acquire basic skills" 
standard of Rodriguez and the "outcomes are irrelevant" standard of 
Serrano (Levin, p. 85). There is evidence that these cases have not 
gone unnoticed, however, in the vast spread of minimal competency testing 
and the "back to basics" movement that is currently sweeping the states. 

As the courts continue to. wrestle with a workable def init ion of ^ 
educational adequacy, it is important to take into account some of the 
pitfalls of the past. In considering output standards, the courts must 
contend with the fact that little is known about the relationship between 
given sets of educational resources and educational outcomes. It cannot 
be assumed with confidence that any prescribed set or level of resources 
will result in a mandated set of outcomes. A second caveat lies in the 
realization that even if this technology were understood, there is 
considerable reason to doubt the possibility or perhaps even the 
desirability of prescribing a fixed set of outcomes. The Joint Education 
Committee of the New Jersey Legislature described this "indeterminate view 
of the education process" as follows: 

' It must be borne in mind that education is not an end in itself, but 
a m^ans to an end — namely, to provide each student upon leaving 
public school with. a reasonable set of skills to function effectively 
in our economy and society and, thus, help equalize opportunities in 
later life. As social and economic conditions change, so must the t 
schools adjust accordingly. The goals of the schools must reflect 
the needs of a complex and changing world. Given this steady 
development, it is impossible to prescribe a fixed set of goals and 
procedures (Lehne, p. 107). 

Considerable questions also remain unresolved in the Serrano equity 
standard of the "quality" of education as measured by per pupil 
expenditures in relation to overall state average expenditures. An 
absolute standard for a statewide differential, "substantially less than 
$100," reflects a lack of sensitivity to differences between school 
districts. It contains an iiiq>licit assumption that school districts are 
for the niost part alike and, therefore, that equal dollars are the best 
assurance of equal educational opportunities. This rather simplistic rule 
ignores, however, a considerable body of research which gives evidence to 
the contrary. Cost of education studies conducted in a number of states 
show substantial variation in the costs districts face in purchasing 
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identical educational resources. But even if costs were controUefd, by 
allocating funds such that all districts would have equal purchasing power 
per student, the assumption remaiaa that the student populations of all 
districts are essentially alike. This assumption is also contrary to the 
substantial differences found in the various student populations across 
states and the costs of programs that the special characteristics of these 
students necessitate. 

A third important issue in the establishment of adequate and 
equitable standards for the allocation of educational resources is local^ 
control. Public education arose and was nurtured at the local level^ 
through--€4ie concerned involvement of small communities. There is 
considerable evidence of a delicate symbiosis between local determination 
and state support and that he^y-handed involvement in public education on 
the part of the state can destroy the overall support system that has 
historically maintained the vitality of this enterprise. Another side to 
this issue, eloquently expressed in Serrano , is summarized by Robert f>. 
Hutchins: "...the disparities in the resources of .the rich and poor 
districts make local control a cruel illusion." (Hutchins, p. 19). 

2.3.3 Federal Legislation and a National Concept of Adequacy 

The federal government plays a relatively small role, compared to 
state and local governments, in the financing of public education. But 
through the seventies, a decade of substantial educational expansion, 
federal funding sources have more than maintained their revenue share. In 
unadjusted dollars federal monies, have more than doubled, from 3.2 billion 
dollars in the school year 1969/1970 to 8.7 billion dollars in the year 
1979/1980. The percentage of overall support emanating at the federal 
level has grown slightly from 8 percent to 9.3 percent (NEA estimate from 
the Standard Education Almanac 1980/81 ). 

To the extent that there has been some unity of purpose behfind 
federal expenditures for public education, it has seemingly been to 
provide supplemental funds for special needs considered important from a 
federal perspective. The largest blocks of federal monies traditionally 
go to categorical programs that federal policy makers seemingly believe 
are not adequately being provided for by the states. The requirement that 
these funds must supplement and may not supplant state or local dollars 
reinforces this point of view. Thus, to the tune of 8.7 billion dollars 
in the school year 1979/1980, federal policy did impact on the national 
perspective of-what an adequate overall educational program should 
include. Given the opportunity costs that must be considered in all 
public expenditures, the federal decision to^dd its support to special 
educational programs, but not to general education, carries the implicit 
federal decision that the current state provision was adequate in one area 
and inadequate in the other. I 

— 

As precise federal objectives are not itated and as educational 
technology does not allow any precise linkage between expenditures and 
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outcomes even if federal objectives were precisely defined, the 
consideration of the adequacy of the federal contribution must also be 
done in a political context. Whether there are enough federal dollars 
going to a given state or a collection of states cannot really be 
considered apart from the overall expenditures that are available for 
theae kinds of purposes at the federal level, the relative needs of the 
states for these special programs, local ability to meet these needs, and 
the amount that any given state receives in relation to what the other 
states are '•^ceiving^ Thus, the linkage reappears. While the concepts of 
adequacy and equity may be separable in a theoretical sense, in reality, 
given the inevitably political nature of public funding decisions, they 
are inextricably bound. Thus, even federal Impact Aid has an adequacy 
component to it. Is it adequate to meet the objectives whi^h justify its 
existence? To the extent that it is inequitably distributed, it is 
inadequate for thoae districts receiving fewer dollars than they would 
receive under a more equitable funding formula. 

Although there is a long history of limited federal assistance to 
public education, federal involvement in the expansion and definition of 
the concept of adequacy in education was quite limited until 1965. In 
that year Congress passed the Elementary and Secondary School Act, a large 
compromise measure which combined various forms of aid to education and 
became an important component of President Lyndon Johnsonjs "Great 
Society" legislation. The largest portion of the funds allocated to local 
districts under this act were authorized under Title I, the first major 
federal effort to target aid to needy students. A second federal 
enactment which allocates federal funds to local school districts is the 
Educational Agencies Financial Aid Act of 1974, which provides federal 
"impact aid" to local districts whose educational responsibilities are 
affected by federal activity within their district boundaries. Other 
federal enactments that have affected the national conception of adequate 
and equitable standards for education are the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975 and Section 842 of the Education 
Amendments 6f 1974 which provides a federal incentive program for state 
finance reform projects in an attempt to diminish inter-distf ict 
expenditure disparities. 

A major problem with federal involvement has been that federal 
objectives concerning the concepts of adequacy and equity appear to be as 
unclear and contradictory as they are at the state and local -levels. 
Rather than adding clarity to this debate through national leadership, 
federal legislation mirrors the irresolution at local and state levels of 
educational policy making. Thus, Congress enacts provisions to provide 
incentives for state educational finance reform that will equalize 
district expenditures while Title I and Impact Aid funds are allocated to 
local districts on the basis of formulas that are disequalizing. Federal 
bilingual and handicapped legislation id enacted in an attempt to set 
national st'andarda for these educational requirements, while in fact, they 
are still very much being debated in Washington, and are seemly subject to 
wide review and rather sweeping alteration from on6 administration to the 
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next. Thus, even though billions of dollars are expended at the federal 
level, which impact on national perceptions of adequacy in public 
educational offerings, there is no clear federal conception of educational 
adequacy. Rather, an accumulation of many smaller efforts is seen, each 
with its own set of objectives, moving in indep^lSdent spheres and in 
separate directions. 

* i 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
represented a substantial commitment by the federal go^'ernment to enhance 
the^overall adequacy of educational nyBtems across'^he nation by providing 
supplemental funds for "educationally deprived" children. For the 
purposes of this act, an educationally deprived child is aged five to 
seventeen and is, (a) in a 'family with an annual income that is less than 
the 'Hoir-incooe factor," or (b) in a family with an annual income in 
excess of this low-incoine factot which receives payments under an approved 
program of aid to dependent families, or (c) in an institution for 
neglected or delinquent children (Alexander, p. 82). In fiscal year 1980, 
thia source of funding accounted ior 3.5 billion dollars with 11.6 percent 
of the national enrollment in public elementary and secondary schools 
receiving assistance under this act. 

Title I funding is based on "average state or federal expendit.^re, 
whichever is greater" (Levin, p. 52). Thus, an adequate supplement for 
the category of students, educationally deprived, is not based on some 
real asaessment of the needs of these students, but on variations in 
^tate%*{de^expenditures. Therefore, despite the f Ibor of average federal 
expenditures that is built into this act, the federal allowance for 
educationally deprived students in New York in 1970 was 67 percent more 
than it was in Mississippi (Alexander, p. 82). 

Title I funds are, however, equalising within states which 
distinguishes them from most other federal funding schemes (Levin, p. 53). 
In an analysis of the federal role in education. Levin points out that 
Impact Aid especially distorts state equalizing formulas (Levin, p. 53). 
The formula to determine federal conq>ensation is based. on local 
expenditures. Although this formula also has a "floor," allowing the 
contribution rate to be based on state or national averages if local 
expenditures are below these mean values, the result of this distribution 
scheme is that it favors wealthy districts within states as well as 
wealthy states across the nation. The average local contribution rate, as 
used in the Impact Aid formula, was 88 percent higher in New York in 1970 
than it was for any of the states which fell below the national average 
(Alexander, p. 85). A second provision of the impact aid statute also 
distorts state equalising formulas. Because states are prohibited from 
counting impact aid in calculating local revenue, the districts receiving 
substantial sums of federal impact aid may appear to be poorer thKh they 
really are and, therefore, receive a disproportionately large amount of 
state aid. 
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These disequalizing formulas work at cross-purposes with another 
piece of federal legislation. Section 842 of the Educational Amendments of 
1974. This piece of ^.egislation provided a federal incentive to encourage 
school finance reform measures to equalize intranstate expenditure 
disparities. Even though the provisions of this section are relatively 
weak and ineffective, a federal commitment is therein recorded for the 
achievement "of equality of educational opportunity for all children." 
This piece of legislation seems to conflict with these tWo large federal 
funding programs, Impact Aid and Title I, which distribute funds in ways 
that are antiequalizing. The problem >t the federal level is quite 
similar to the dif f iculti*ies faced by federal and state courts,^ 
legislators, and educational policy makers — uncertainty as to the 
appropriate basis for establishing standards of adequacy and equity. 
Levin comments: "There is little agreement as to whether equal 
educational opportunity means tax relief, education resource equity, or 
even minimally adequate education, rather than equal education" (Levin, p. 
53). 

Congress has also demonstrated a commitment to two other programs 
that affect the national concept of adequacy in education. The Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act requires all handicapped students to have 
an individualized education plan, to be educated in "normal settings" to 
the "maximum extent possible," and to be educated in the "least 
restrictive environment" (Levin, p. 87). In the area of bilingual 
education. Congress has passed the Bilingual Education Act in 1968 as an 
amendment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act and adopted 
statutory regulations to implement Section 601 of the Civil Rights Act, 
Which relates to the denial of educational benefits on the basis of 
national origin. In the enforcement of these provisions for handicapped 
and bilingual students, however, the federal government has been 
irresolute and unclear in the direction in which it wishes to lead the 
nation. 

Although this disjointed leadership has been significantly affected 
by the overall shift in national priorities that has accompanied the 
Carter to Reagan transition, it can be argued that neither of these 
programs was ever fully implemented at the federal level. In 1975, for 
example, despite an estimated population of five million students in need 
of bilingual services, federal funding reached less than 270,000 children 
(Levin, p. 61). Under the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 
Congress could have appropriated up to forty percent of the excess costs 
of educating handicapped students in fiscal year 1982^ but only 12 percent 
funding vas suggested by President Carter in his farewell budget 
recomioendat ions for that year ("Goal of Handicapped Education Not Beiiig 
Met, GAO Says," p. 8). 

Confusion has also resulted from the substantial refocusing at the 
federal level which has accompanied the inauguration of the Reagan 
Administration. Sworn in as Education Secretary on January 23, Terrell 
Bell issued a "message of change to the American people" on February 2, 
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which withdrew rul«- emanating from the 1964 Civil Rights Act that would 
have forced schbols to teach non-English speaking children in their native* 
language ("Bell Withdraws Proposed Bilingual Regulations," p. 3). k 
further example of the new mood in Washington is evidenced by Senator S.I. 
Hayakawa*s proposal of a constitutional amendment that would prevent 
states from requiring schools to teach non-English speaking students in 
their native language ("Constitutional Amendment Introduced on Bilingual 
Education," p, 5). In the area of education for the handicapped, within 
two montha of taking offi/^e, Vice-President Bush announced that 
handicapped regulations were scheduled for "thotough scrutiny. . .with an 
eye for overhaul" ("Bush Orders Handicapped Regulation Review," p. 7). 

Since 1965, federal involvement in elementary and secondary public 
education has experienced a continuous expansion, although current ^ 
discussions of "block grant funding" accompanied by a significant 
reduction in overall federal aid to public education may signal a reverse 
of this trend. This involvement has significantly broadened national 
concepts of adequate standards in education, especially in the areas of 
integration, educational deprivation, bilingual, handicapped and 
vocational education. But because federal involvement has been the result 
of many independent, disjointed efforts often emanating from different 
departments and even different branches at the federal level, it has 
generally failed to add cohesion or bring clarity to the issue of more 
uniform standards of adequacy and equ,ity in education. 



2.4 CONCLUSION 

Since its origin with the advent of public education, adequacy has 
been an imprecise, dynamic and expanding standard that has continuously 
been linked to considerations of equity. Despite the large number of 
references to adequacy in educational codes, legislative acts, court 
findings and policy statements, explicit definitions of educational 
adequacy remain imprecise. Rarely defined in a way that would provide a 
justiciable standard, working definitions of educational adequacy are 
derived from a large number of political and judicial actions as well as 
interpretations of past actions. Adequate is an amount sufficient to 
meet requirements. But as new requirements for public education are 
constantly being generated and as these requirements are the results of 
considerable political interaction and compromise, educational adequacy 
will undoubtedly remain an imprecise standard by definition. 

To reiterate, educational adequacy is a dynamic concept. As 
additional responsibilities are added to public education, additional 
commitments of resources are required. Therefore, decisions extending the 
requirements of public education are public resource allocation decisions. 
As such, they are subject to fluctuations in levels of public resources 
and are made within a political context. Johns, Alexander and Jordan 
(1972) point out that in a free enterprise system such as ours, goods in 
the private sector are allocated in the marketplace while public sector 
goods are allocated through political processes. Thus, the resulting 
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standards of educational adequacy, in the broadest sense, will constantly 
be in flux. They will be affected by variations in the overall 
availability of public resources as well as the changing mood of the 
political environment* 

Historically, adequaGy^has been an expanding'concept. Since the 
origins of public schooling, it has gradually but continually broadened in 
scope. The prevailing standard of adequacy of twenty-five years ago would 
not be considered acceptable today. Similarly for the reasons cite'* 
above, it should not be expected that the prevailing standard twenty years 
hence would now be recognisable. Although a continuation of this 
expansion currently seems unlikely, given the present mood of retrenchment 
in the provision of public services, this prognosis may be premature in 
light of the long precedent of expansion in what has been considered 
adequate provision in public education^^^As it is unlikely tl\Xt the world 
will cease to evolve in its complexity, present standards for public 
education will most likely be deemed inade-quate for future generations. 

Commenting on educational standards of the day. Will Rogers said, 
"the schools aren't as good as they used to be, but they never were..." 
In reminiscing over the "golden days of education," when the public 
schools were the pride of local communities^ it is important to keep in 
mind the relatively limited requirements that were placed on public 
education as compared to the demands of today. Public education as 
provided in the 50' s and early 60' s — when the high school graduation 
rate was 61 percent (1954-55) as compared to 75 percent (1980-81), when 
the percentage of sixteen to twenty-four year old blacks who were not high 
school graduates or in school was 29 percent (1967)^8 opposed to 20 
percent (1977), ( The Condition of Education, 1979 , pp. 183-184) when 
education in the southern states was almost completely segregated and 
handicapoed students were often comt>letely excluded from public 
systems, and before the provision of bilingual programs — would clearly 
be considered inadequate by the standards^of* today. In light of the rapid 
expansion of the requirements of what is considered adequate, escalating 
costs and the appearance of dwindling outcomes may sfeem soipewhat less 
puzzling (Johns, Alexander, and Jordan, p* 16). 



CHAPTER 3 

ADEQUACY OF STANDARDS ACROSS THE STATES 



As there is no mention of education in the United States Constitution, it 
is an Area of jurisdiction thtft has been reserved forJh\e states. And indeed, 
all of the fiftystates have adopted language in their state constitutions as 
veil a* in what have often beoovie voluminous education codes gov^erning the 
publicly supported jducational services to be offered all of the states' 
school'age children. For this reason any discussion of the adequacy of 
educational services being offered across the nation must center around these 
State guarantees. The focus of this chapter is to explore explicit and 
implicit adequacy standards as they currently exist in the states from a 
variety of, perspectives. The chapter appears in five major sections. The 
first section contains an analysis of the state role today in educational 
provision and the recent forces that have caused it to be substantially 
increased. The second section analyzes the actual dollar amounts provided by 
the various states. The supplemental programs of special, bilingual and 
compensatory education are discussed and analyzed in section three as well as 
state approaches to the funding of supplemental educational programs. In part 
four, several educational resource input measures are viewed. And in the last 
aection, brief case studies of four states illustrate how certain states have 
specifically utilized their state aid^ allocation systems for the purpose of 
sgepifying state adequacy standards in fairly precise terms. 



3.1 THE STATE ROLE 

3.1. 1 . Origins 

The responsibility for the provision of education has-been interpreted 
within state constitutions in a variety of ways. Representative of these 
state guarantees is such constitutional language as is found in the states of 
Delaware and Ohio directing legislatures to establish and maintain "general 
and efficient" (Delaware Constitution, Article X, Section 1) or "thorough and 
efficient" (Ohio Constitution, Article Vl, Sections 1,2, and 3) systems of 
public schools. The California Constitution directs the legislature to 
"encourage by all suitable means the promotion of intellectual, scientific, 
moral and organizational improvement" in the state through public school 
provision. (Article IX, Section 1) The "Duty of the general assembly" in 
Rhode Island is to "adopt all means which they may deem necessary and proper 
to secure to the people the advantages and opportunities of education.'^ (Rhode 
Island Constitution, Article XII, Section 1) In Florida the constitution 
makes a more specific commitment to the school-aged chi^dren of the state: 
"To guarantee to each student in the Florida public school system the 
availability of programs and services appropriate to wis educational needs 
Vhich are substantially equal to those available to dny similar student 
notwithstanding geographic differences and varying local economic factors." 

Some of these constitutional provisions have been recently altered in 
response to school finance reform measures in general, or to specific 
litigation within states. But many of these general statements pertaining to 
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the constitutional guarantees in state* have long been in place,. often with 
their interpretations varying considerably over time. Historically states 
have for the most part, delegated their responsibility for the 'provision of 
educational services to local communities. Thus. edv»ationa standards were . 
primarily derived at the local level and were a function of local fiscal 
canacitv preferences for educational services.' and student need. Such a 
.y'^ei of locfuy determined standards of adequacy led to wide disparities in 
the educational services being provided within states. This was f;^^°^ 
eJentually leading rr, a more active state role in the provision of educational 
services, at least in the form of minimal state guarantees to school-age 
children residing in districts that either did not choose, or were not 
fiscally able, to provide acceptable levels of educational services. 

3.1.2 A Three-fold Increase in State Support 

The increasing general level of state involvement in education is 
illustrated by the substantial rise in the state revenue share for educational 
ivicH that'has occu.ed over the past fifty years. Over th.s period ave age 
state support for education has increased nearly ^hree-fold fr*^™ 17.3Z in 1930 
Jo an estimated ASUI in the 1980/81 school year. It is relevant to note that 
this large rise in state support of educational services occurred at a period 
pf unprecedented overall expansion of educational services. P^P^^ 
CxpenSiture. rose 3021 in 1969 dollars over the forty year span from 1930 and 
overall expenditures^f or education throughout the country rose another 24.6 X 
wJen adjusted for inflation over the past ten years despite declining 
enrollments and strong inf .tionary pressures. Thus, in real terms wjile 
local support for educatio. aas declined 3.11 over the past decade and federal 
support has remained faigly constant, state support has increased 
substantially by AA.A%. 

Three separable factors have been especially important in contributing to 
the'significant expansion in state educational support over the past decade 
despi e the 61 decline in overall enrollments: (1) the school finance reform 
l"eient (2) the so-called tax-payers revolt, and (3 the -f-^-^"^,^,^^ 
increase in supplemental educational services for children with identifiable 
special needs. ^ 

Swept in by California's landmark Supreme Court Decision in Serrano v 
Priest (197U, the school finance reform movement has effected major changes 
in the financing of education in almost half of the fifty states thus far 
(Kelly). Successful litigatiop in some states led to further reW in other 
states even in the absense of judicial pressure. In almost all liistances of 
.uccessful reform, the low expenditure districts have been levelled up to the 
higher spending districts through substantial increases in overall 
expenditures for education and a significantly expanded role f or ^he state in 
the financing of isducational services. / 

The "tax-payers revolt" has struck most markedly in the area of property 
taxation, long the mainstay of local school finance. It has come «"<»;jlly 
the form of declining approval rates for local school bond levies and the 
resulting decline in the number of requests for such property tax increases 
and it has struck suddenly as was the case with California's Proposition 13 
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and Proposition 2 1/2 in Massachusetts. In the ten, years prior^to the 1967/68 
school year the average number of public school bond elections per year was 
1.816 with an average approval rate of 71. 9t. This contrasts "^^ther ^sharply . 
with the school bond levy record in the ten years subsequent to 1967/68 when 
an average 1,112 elections were held (down 391^ and an average of 48.2Z of the 
requested levies were passed (down 33 2). Or, in another way of sunnnarizing 
this decline in local tax support, the average number of local levies passed 
oer year in the decade 1957 to 1967 was nearly two and one-half times the 
average number pt%sed per year in the decade following the 1967/68 school year 
(The D igest of Educational Statistics. 1980 , p. 72). These figures 
illustrate a gradual decrease in local fiscal suj^port for -school services^^ 
opposed to this gradual decline, Califorpia's pfoposition 13 is more 
illustrative of a blitzkrieg-type action in this revolt. Overnight this - 
referendum slashed property taxes across the state to a maxinum of IZ. This 
general rebellion against the property tax has also been a significant force 
in increasing the use of state-level funds to support educational services. 

A thitd major force in transferring responsibility for the, support of-, 
education away from local sources to a greater Reliance on s tate provision has 
been the substantial increase in supplemental educational services for 
children with identifiable special needs. The provision of special teachers 
and additional services in the programmatic areas of special education, 
bilingual education and compensatory education have reduced overall pupil to 
teacher ratios across statas and has increased state revenue shares in sup- 
port of education. All fifty of the states have state supported programs for 
handicapped children, twenty-two states operafe their own bilingual programs 
and twenty-two states have state programs for compensatory education students. 

Although some states specified certain kinds of educational services for 
handicapped i,hildren as early as the. 1920' s, many physical and most learning 
handicaps did not receive a great deal of legislative attention until the 
early 70' s. By 1975 state support for special education tptalled more than 
two billion dollars and served about. three million students. By the 1979/8U 
school year these figures had risen to 3.4 billion dollars for approximately 
four million handicapped children. Similarly bilingual education became an 
important supplemental service in many-states during the seventies. By the _ 
1978/79 school year, $98.4million in state revenues were being spent on. 
bilingual programs across the nation. Although the.concept of compensatory 
education was largely introd«ced by Title I of the |lementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, during the seventies some states *lso began funding 
compensatory education programs based either on the economic need of the 
families being served by distficts or the demonstrated need of students for 
supplemental educational services. The states provided $789 million in the 
1979-80 school year fdr compensatory education programs (McGuire, Pp. 3-4).,, 



^3.2 BASIC STATE FINANCE APPROACHES: THREE SETS OF ADJUSTMENTS 
3.2.1 Wealth Adjustments 

A number of basic approaches to financing education have arisen over the 
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movement. These include such approaches as flat grants, foundation formulas 
and various kinds of percentage equalising formulas. Each is designed in its 
own way to address the issue of equality of access to educational services for 
students living in different regions of a state. Indeed, one major purpose of 
the various formulas, other than flat grant systems, is to adjust 
distributions of educational dollars for variations in the property wealth of 
districts. In more recent times, the concept of local wealth has also come to 
include other factors related to fiscal capacity such as measures of personal 
income in districts. 

But local wealth is only one of the factors beyond local control 
affecting the real level of educational services local communities are able to 
provide for their school-aged children. From an equity viewpoint, an improved 
state system wuld be one that provides equality in the level of educational 
services received by each child in districts across the state or at least one 
that equalises the local opportunity to provide educational services for 
children. But equal dollars will fail to yield equal educational resources if 
the prices of thes^ resources vary aqross the state. Moreover, equal 
educational resources for children with recognized differences in their 
educational needs does not offer equal opportunities to all children. Thus, 
adjuatments based on thrpe different criteria can be found in state education 
finance formulas: local variations in property wealth, resource prices, and 
student need. 

The two major forms of wealth related adjustments are the foundation 
formulas and percentage equalising plansr^ The foundation ajfproach 
necessitates the determination of some measure of an "adequate" level of 
educational resources at the state level. On the basis of pupil or 
instructional unit counts, the foundation level of support is then calculated 
for every district in the state. The state contribution to each district is 
the difference between this foundation and the amount of revenue that can be 
raised locally with some preestablished minimum local tax rate. The major 
thrust of a basic foundation approach is usually less oriented toward 
neutralising the effects of wealth than toward ensuring a minimal program to 
all of the public school students of the state regardless of district wealth. 
If the badic foundation is set very high, however, and/or if limits are placed 
on allowable educational expenditures above the foundation level, this 
approach can also virtually equalise per pupil expenditures across the 
districts in a state. 

Percentage equalizing grants are a second form of wealth related 
adjustment to school finance formulas. Also referred to as a guaran'teed tax 
base or district power equalization, the major emphasis of this approach is 
not the equalization of per pupil expenditures across the state, but the 
equalization of local ability to raise "sufficient" funding for adequate 
levels of educational services independent of local wealth. This approach 
neutralizes local wealth (ex ante) by basing the state contribution on the 
size of the local tax rate (or tax effort) regardless of local property 
we^iilth. The degree of weilth neutralization under this approach is 
contingent on the degree of state as opposed to local support. A state in 
which all school funding is percentage equ\alized must either make the base 
equal to the highest wealth district in the state or have some form of 
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"recapture" provision in place whereby property wealthy districts collecting 
tax dollars in'excess of the state guaranteed expenditare for a given rate of 
tax effort must siutbmit these excess receipts to the state for redistribution 
to property poor liistricts. Under full percentage equalization, all districts 
in the state with identical rates would be granted identical revenues per 
pupil regardless of local wealth, all other student need and price adjustments 
held equal. 

3.2.2 Cost-Baaed Adjustments 

A second set of school finance adjustments is based on variations in the 
prices of educational resources across the state. Numerous studies have been 
conducted ta measure the variation in the cost of educational resources across 
states with a resulting average overall variation of about 15-40Z. While 
studies have been conducted in the states of California^ Florida, Texas, 
Missouri, New York and Maryland, no state has adopted the complete inethodology 
required to index state aid allocations on the basis of variations in the 
coat^ of educational resources as yet. Florida and Alaska^ however, do use an 
indirect adjustment based oi^ overall cost-of-living indices to attempt to 
proxy the variation in the cost of educational resources across the state. 
However, in the sfate of Florida the correlation between the Florida Price 
Level Index (FPLi) and the ^ost of education index for that state is reported 
to be .66, (Chambers, et ajl. 1981) suggesting that cost of living indices may 
fail to capture a great deajl of the variation in the costs of educational 
resources existing in states. 

Other forms of cost adjustments are also found in state school finance 
fonmilaSi. Twenty-two states (McGuire, Augenblick, and Espinoza, 1979) 
allocate additional funding to districts on the basis of low enrollments, 
small schools or some measure of pupil density or sparsity. While most of 
these plans allow additional aid on the basis of only one of the above 
characteristics. New Mexi<<o gives additional state aid on both the bases of 
small districts and small schools, Pennsylvania gives extra funding for 
density and for sparsity and Texas ^a-ves additional aid for both small schools 
and sparse districts. The majority of the states providing additional support 
for small schools or districts are in the West and have large areas of 
scattered population. In most instances to, receive support, these schools 
must meet certain criteria which are intended to show that their smaLlness is 
a matter of circumstance rather than choice. Such schools are often labelled 
"necessary small schools" (Chatdbers, et al.,198D, p. 24/25). 

Another common allowable cost-based adjustment is for transportation \ 
services. Nearly all of the states provide some supplemental aid for . ^ 

^ transportation based on the coats districts are actually likely to incur. * 
^ Only New Hampshire and Rhode Island fail to provide any state aid. for ^ 
transportation and only Nevada basesj^transportation aid on the basis of a flat 
pter pupil transportation grant as oppbsed to some form of a cost-based system 
(School Finance at a Fourth Glance, 1980). In addition fourteen of the states 
also use density/sparsity factors in the calculation of district 
transportation gtants (Chambers et al. , P«' 26). 

Declining enrollment reinbursements are a third .form of cost-based 
adjustment found in school finance formulas across t^e states. Thirty states 
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pake explicit adjustments to state aid to school districts in recognition of 
the cost consequences associated with local districts' inability to make 
inmediate adjustments in resources in the face of enrollment, declines. There 
are a number of reasons' why educational costs can not generally be expected to 
decline proportionately with the number of students. One prbminent reason is 
that the fixed plant and equipment costs must be shared among fewer students. 
A second cause is the per pupil rise in personnel costs associated with the 
requirement (based either on state law or union contract) that districts 
release the newest and consequently the least expensive teachers while keeping 
the most senior, high-salaried teachers when faced with declining enrollments. 
Thus, with declining enrollments, per-pupil costs can be expected to rise 
(Odden and Vinc^tj 1978). Many states try to help districts with declining 
enrollments by. allowing them to count various amounts of "phantom" students. 
Such approaches include allowing the use of a prior year's count for aid 
payments, counting only a percentage of the decline in students or the use of 
a moving average including enrollment figures from previous years. 

A final common form of cost-'based aid adjustments are for the training 
and experience costs of certificated school personnel. Eight states adjust 
state aid, or set up the funding of the entire education program, on the basis 
of a statewide teacher salary schedule. While there is almost always some » 
degree of local discretion as to the actual salary scales that will be used by 
local districts, this state scale usually suggests" minimal salary levels and 
forma the basis for the amount of state aid. Districts are authorized to 
provide some number of instructipnal units and are funded on the basis of the 
training and experience levels of the certificated personnel that are actually 
employed by districts to fill these slots. The impact of this approach varies 
considerably based on the sire of the state salary guarantee in relation to 
average salary-^f igures in the state and the degree of allowable local leeway. 
Delaware had a state salary scale in 1978-79 that ranged from $8,269 to 
$13,944 while the average salary for instructional staff in the state for that 
year was $15,555. iRvery district in the state provided some form of teacher 
sala^ty 'Supplement. The Kentucky scale is higher in relation to the 
statewide average salary, but districts are only requir^ to pay 93% of the 
legislatively scheduled amount. In New Mexico this "excess cost" allowance 
due to additional training and experience can have a considerable impact on 
the distribution of state aid becabse^ of a high level foundation and a low 
degree of local leeway. The New Mexico salary multiplier index^tanges from 
.95 to 1.221. ^ 

Differing rationales can be cited for these training and experience co^t 
adjustments. They can be viewed as a state incentive system to encourage 
local districts to hire instructional personnel with more training and 
experience. Another line of reasoning is thai with declining or leveling 
enrollments many districts are faced with more training^ and experience among 
their instructional personnel than they would prefer under more standardized 
demographic conditions. Thus, the state is helping to off-set the costs 
associated with these supplemental amounts of training and experience. A 
third factor to consider in relation to this adjustment is its potential for 
disequalization. To the extent that better-trained, more highly experienced 
staff are found in high-wealth districts, experience and training adjustments 
can be disequalizing as more dollars will be sent to these districts in the 
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form of salary supplements. A fourth characteristic of this adjustment, which 
sets it apart from the other adjustments mentioned thus far, is that it 
reimburses districts for a cost that can be locally controlled, at least in 
the long run. That is, districts can choose, over the long run, the 
combination of training and expedience they wish to hire. Given that the 
resulting mix of these factors employed by districts is a matter of local 
taste, the justification for this form of cost adjustment is less clear than 
for factors beyond district control*, as is the case with the other previously 
listed cost adjustments. 

3.2.3 Student Need Based Adjustments > — — 

A third set of cost adjustments, found in one form or another in all 
fifty states are for certain special need characteristics of the students 
districts enroll. Student need based cost adjustments are found in the 
various states for five separate kinds of programs: special education, 
compensatory edcft^ation^ bilingual education, vocational education and. grade 
level differentials. There are eight basic funding approaches to financing 
these supplemental programs at the state level: pupil weighting, flat grants, 
units, personnel, excess costs, percentage reimbursement block grants and 
approved programs. These will be discussed in more detail in later sections 
dealing with supplementary programs in the states. 

3.3 OVERALL ADEQUACY STANDARDS - COMPARING THE STATES 

With the various state mechanisms for distributing funds to local school 
districts in mind, we will compare average expenditures per pupil across the 
states and how these differing expenditures levels seem to be related to 
specific funding approaches. Expenditures are considered in thr^e different 
forms: the absolute pfer pupil expenditure, per pupil expenditures as adjusted 
for a cost-of-living index, and expenditures adjusted by a teacher wage index. 

3.3.1 Comparing The Dollar Amounts 



^~^t is with caution that we address the adequacy of educational 
programaing offered in the various states in terms of the traditional input 
measures. On^ danger of this approach being the implication that the 
educational programs in the states at the top of the scjile are superior to 
those at the bottom. But even the inputs of the educational process can be 
viewed from a number of perspectives. Actual dollar amounts illocated for 
educational services, for exanq)le, can not bfj directly applied to the 
educational process. Whatever the outcomes of education are to be, they can 
not be purchased directly. Dollars can only purchase the necessary resources 
to be applied ta the educational process. From an input view, therefore, the 
absolute amount of dollars is a much lesjs appropriate measure than the levels 
of educational resources they represent. And just as the value of a dollar 
varies considerably across the country, the amount of educational resources 
that a dollar represents also varies considerably across states. As a dollar 
represents less groceries, in Alaska than in Florida, it may also represent 
fewer of the resources necessary for the provision of educational services. 
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necessitating higher educational expenditures in Alaska than in Florida to 
result in equivalent levels of educational resources. 

For these reasons, in the following tables of per pupil expenditure 
levels across the nation, two kinds of adjustments have been provided. In 
column one the dollar amount of these expenditures is listed in absolute 
terma. In the second do lumn, these atnounts have been standardized by a cost 
of living index as has been estimated for the forty-eight continental United 
States by McMahon and Melton (1978). As shown in Table 1, this weighted index 
only' pertains to»the forty-eight continental states, erxluding Alaska and 
Hawaii. The range is from a low valup in the State of West Virgina of .906 to 
the state shown ^o have the highest cost of living, Connecticut, with .an index 
valu^ of 127.8. To the extent that this represents the general buying power 
of the dollar it provides some indication of the relative value of a dollar 
across forty-eight of the fifty states. It does not, of course, direct itself 
specifically to variations in the costs of educational resources. 

What is required to equate dollars to levels of educational resources is 
a cost of education index. As has been previously mentioned, such indices 
have b^en calculated for a number of the states across the nation, but does 
not exist on a national scale. For the purposes of attempting to compare the 
actual educational resources that a dollar represents in the different states, 
ho%iever, we have devised an. index of the average salary of teachers across 
states. The rationale behind this approach is that as education is a highly 
labor-intenaive enterprise, personnel costs usually account for-about 85% of 
the total cost of providing educational Services. As the most important base 
for these personnel costs is the salary scale for instructional personnel, 
jthiTTeaclter-wage level index (TWLl) is used to approximate variations in 
educational costs across states. The obvious shortcoming of this approach is 
the exclusion of all costs that are not teacher based. Another serious caveat 
is the lack of controls for the levels of teacher services that a dollar 
represents. That is, while we can say that X dollars is equivalent, to Y 
teacherr in state A as opposed to Z teachers in state B, these numbers are not 
really comparable without controlling the characteristics of the teachers 
being considered. i 

For our purposes, the utilization of the TWI adjustment simply provides 
another approach to the consideration of the level of educational provision 
across the fifty states. As is shown in Table 1, the TWI ryijges from a high 
in Alaska of 1.48 to a low of .76 in the State of Arkansas. 

Table 2 lists average per pupil expenditures across the states in 
unadjusted and in CLI and TWI adjusted dollars. Expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance are listed in column one. Columns 2 and 3 contain 
these expenditure eatimates as adjusted for the cost of living index and the 
teacher wage level index from Table 1. Columns 4 - 6 of Table 2 show the 
relative ranks of the states on these various expenditure measures with the 
lowest expenditures ranked as one and the highest estimated expenditures 
ranked as forty-eight. As no cost of living index was estimated for the 
states of Alaska and Hawaii, these states have been excluded from all three of 
the rankings so they could all be compared on a common base of forty-eight. 
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The unadjusted dollars show very large disparities in average 
expenditures among the states. When unadjusted expenditures for Alaska are 
included, the difference between the highest spending state (Alaska) and the 
lowest igerage expenditure state (Georgia) is a whopping $3448. And even when 
Alaska is excluded, the next highest state in unadjusted expenditures (New 
York) spends, on average, more than twice the amount per pupil than the lowest 
spender. But as is expected, when controlled for the variation in the cost of 
living across the states the expenditure variations across the atates decrease 
significantly (excluding Alaska) from $1710 to $1253. Using the TWI 
adjustment, which is perhaps a more appropriate adjustment as it comes closer 
to reflectin^the actual resources allocated for educational services, the 
expenditure range diminishes even more to $1136 (excluding Alaska). If Alaska 
is incluiied in the comparison of columns l .and 3, the TWI adjustment is shown 
to diminish the range in expenditures 'by nearly one-half from $3448 to $1740. 
Th«se adjustments seem to indicate that the commonly cited average expenditure 
data can, be misleading by indicating a larger range of variation in 
expenditures across the states than actually exists when the cost of living or 
the cost of educational resources are taken into consideration. 

It lis also interesting to note the alterations in the rankings of the 
states when expenditures are adjusted for these two cost factors. At the 
bottom extreme, Georgia maintains the lowest ranking in straight expenditures 
and in expenditures adjusted by the teacher wage index. Only on the CLI scale 
does it relinquish the bottom position to the State of N6w Hampshire. A low 
ranking on the TWI (teacher wage index) scale indicates that teacher salaries 
are high relative to the level of educational provision in the state and that 
the actual level of instructional personnel allocated to each child in the 
state is i:omparatively low. At the opposite end of the rankings. New York 
maintains' the position'as the highest spending state even when expenditures 
are adjusted for its relatively high cost of living. On the TWI scale, 
however, Kansas emerges as number one. 

Rankings of some of the states are markedly effected by these 
adjustments. California, for example, with a relatively high cost of living, 
and even higher teacher salaries relative to the national average and overall 
expenditures in the state, jumps from a ranking of twenty-six to thirteen to 
next to the bottom across this set of expenditure adjustments. With an even 
higher average salary for instructional personnel, the State o^f Washington 
jumps twenty-four places from thirty-second to only the eighth highest 
expenditure state when instructional salaries are controlled. Moving in the 
opposite direction are the states of Oklahoma and Kansas. Oklahoma moves from 
the 27th to the 39th rank on the basis of the cost of living adjustment while 
Kansas movia to the highest TWI expenditure state from a "regular" expenditure 
rank of thirty-third. 

Table 3 illustrates these same adjustments on a regional basis. It is 
interesting) to note that the Mideast maintains its position as the leader in 
educational! expenditures throughout the two sets of adjustments. The Far 
West, howevir, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, takes a significant drop in 
average expenditures when these cost adjustiaents, especially the <;ost o» 
living adjustaents, are considered. While the Southeast maintains its ranking 
as the lowe.t spending region, when the cost of living is considered (and 
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CSTinATCD REGIONAL AVERAGE EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 

In Average Daily Attendance 
Using Cost oi Living and Teacher Wage Level Adjustments 
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tUvali arid Alaska excluded due to the lack of a calculated CLI index), the Far 
West exceeds this region's average per pupil expenditure by only one dollar. 
As would be expected these indices level per pupil expenditure distinctions 
between regions, vith the TWI adjustment reducing the regional disparity to an 
even greater extent than the CLI. This seems to suggest that teacher salary 
diffentials compensate to some degree for the relative loss of buying power m 
high cost areas. 

3.4 EXISTING ADEQUACY STANDARDS IN SUPPLEMENTARY SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

Three kinds of supplementary programs receive the bulk of the categorical 
funds that are allocated by states: special education, compensatory education 
and bilingual education. The rapid expansion of these three programs over the 
past decade 4nd tHe resulting significant increases m state-level educational 
support, as well as the various state funding approaches to these categorical 
programs, have been previously discussed in this paper. 

All fifty of the states have some form of supplementary funding 
mechanisms in place for students with special educational needs. By program, 
all fifty state, have supplemental funding for special education twenty-two 
sponsor state compensatory education students and twenty states have b^l^ngual 
programs. These various state programs often differ significantly in approach 
and in the resulting levels of services. In considering the adequacy of these 
statewide programs, it is important to know certain characteristics of the 
state, such as the number of children served compared to estimates of the 
number of children with requiresients for supplemental services, the cost of 
educational services in the state, the overall level of funding availd,le for 
educational and othpr social welfare services as well as the requirements of 
competing educational and other social welfare programs. The wide disparities 
in the dollar amounts allocated for supplemental services, as well as the 
presence of these programs in some states and their absensem others, give 
evidence of the degree of variation existing in the states m implicit 
standards of educational adequacy. 

Specific discussion relating to the three major special program area* 
listed above follows. In each of the three major area, special, bilinguajl and 
compensatory education, the states sponsoring these various special progi|am8 
will be featured and the various state programs compared. Following the; 
section for state compensatory education programs. Section 3,4.4 will provide 
some analysis of the various state funding approaches to state special 
educational programs. In this section, special education funding approaches 
will be specifically presghted as an example of the range of allocation 
approaches in the funding>f educational programs across the states. The 
intent of this section is to illustrate and discuss a second side of the 
adequacy issue, beyond the simple level of allocation, i.e., the adequacy of 
state funding fomulas in assuring some acceptable mininim level of services 
by properly adjusting availabU state aid for the variations m costs 
districts face in attempting to provide equivalent levels of educational 
program services. 
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3.^.1 Special Education 

Table 4 lists iiummarv data tor th^^ titty state special education 
pro^i^rams. Whilt? these data Kive some insight Into the prevailing adequacy 
standards in special education proj^rams existing* in the states, a number ot* 
caveats must be considered. One difficulty in attempting to analyze 
programmatic expenditures is the comparability of the data. While the amount 
of state revenues that are alldcated for special education programs are fairly 
accessible, the tota I sums expended for special educational services ia the 
various states are not. There is, for example, a paucity ot data on the local 
revenues expended for special education programs, which makes it difficult to 
interpret any comparisons of the state revenues al located for special educa- 
tion as shown in Table 4. That is, local reverses may be considered and added 
in differentially across states. Thus, the rr^ulting figures reported in 
Table 4 are probably i^ot totally comparable. Similarly, the total enroll- 
ment that is shown is only indicative of Che enrollment served by special edu- 
cation programs rt?ceiving state dollars. Therefore, enrollments receiving 
special education programming funded exclusively at the local level willQ>e 
excluded. Table 4 reports the best ddta currently available to the authors. 
In the following analysis these data are primarily utilized as a vehicle for 
considering ways ot framing the relevant questions as to standards of adequacy 
as they currently exist in special education programs in the states. 

In Table 4, column one lists the percentage of the total statewide public 
schopl enrollment being served by the state spec iaT education program. 
Columns two through five list th§ following special education state revenue 
data per special education (SE) student: state revenue dollars per SE student, 
the state rank in state revenue dollars per SE student, and state revenue 
dollars per SE student adjusted for the cost of living and the teacher wage 
level indices. Column six lists the average per pupil state special education 
allocation as a percent of the average per pupil expenditure in the state. 

I 

Considerable dispar it ies in the percent of the total state enrollment 
being served by state special education programs are found in column one. 
This is surprising, because unlike bilingual or compensatory education 
categories, one would expect to find a fairly standard distribution of special 
education students across all of the states. While this variation may be 
partly explained by different incidences of handicapping conditions in the 
state, the variation observed in this column may also be caused by differing 
^ state procedures for the categorization of students and variation in the 

implicit incentive s true tures ' in the different special education financing 
approaches used across the states. Also, as mentioned, the percentages listed 
in column one may not be comparable. They do not, for example, necessarily 
indicate the percentage of children receiving special education services in 
* the state, as they may also be served locally or by federal dollars. If 

districts were independently serving larger numbers of special education 
students in the relatively low percentage enrollment states, however, one 
would expect , to find a relationship betwec^n the percent state revenue share 
and the percent of enrollments served by the state special education program. 
But, the fact that the relationship between these two variables is slightly 
negative suggests that some factor other than state versus local control is 
governing the percent of the student population receiving state special 
education revenues. Even if districts are partly filling the gaps evidenced 
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in the' low percencai?e enrollment states, these percentages give some 
indication of the implicit adequacy standard adopted by the s?ate in the area 
ofc special education as they represent tiie percentag^e of children falling 
under the guarantee ot the state program. To the extent that the 
percentages in column one o£ Table 4 are representative of the number ot 
special education students identified and served in the state, it is 
interesting to note that the percentage receiving state special education 
revenues in the State ot Massachiiset ts (13X), is more than twice the 
percentage receiving special education state revenues in tlie State ot New 
Hampshire, (6.3)4). 

It is also interesting to xompare these percentages with the estimates 
reported by Hartraan (1979, P. 22, Table 2.4) suggesting an incidence rate for 
handicapping conditions of about I2i nationwide. Only four states show 
incidence rates at or above 124 Moreover, almost half of the states have 
less than 75X of the national ^'stimate and more than one in four—s tates^^rave 
less than 67% of the national Estimate. Hartraan also reports incidence rates 
of handicapping conditions for twenty-four states (Hart*man, 1979, Table A-2). 
In comparing his figures with those in column one, however, one finds that in 
some cases the total percent of special education students receiving state SE 
revenues exceeds his reported incidence rates, while in other cases the rate 
of service is substantially less. Out of the twenty-fouV states, fifteen show 
higher incidence rates than the percent served by state revenues, while nine 
show relatively lower incidence than service rate8> Three of these last nine,: 
however, are within one-half percent ot one another. Twelve of the fifteen 
states with lower service than incidence rate€ were lower by more than a 
percentage point, while seven of these states were lower by two or more 
percentage points. While these data are far from conclusive, there is some 
evidence that there are still handicapped students who are nat being served by 
special education programs. (Reference - Hartman dissertation. Table A-2, Pp. 
329-330 and Table 2.4 P. 22) 

Columns two, three and four of Table 4 list state revenues per special 
education student as well as the CLI and TWI adjustments to these revenues. 
In all three columns very large disparities are shown in the amounts of state 
dollars that are provided per special education student. While it seems 
unlikely tliat the figures cited are entirely comparable, they show that 
Wyoming, the state providing the largest revenues per special education 
student, provides over nine times that of the state with the lowest revenues 
per pupil (i.e. South Dakota.) Column four shows the ranking of the states in 
per pupil state revenues for special education with the rank increasing 
numerically with the size of the state provision. 

Column six of Table 4 provides another viewpoint for considering state 
programs and the levels of adequacy they imply within the state system. 
Average per pupil state special education revenues are listed as a percent of 
overall average per pupil expenditures. This percentage offers a comparison 
of the average state allocation per special education student in relation to 
the overall expenditures per pupil in the state. Although these figures are 
really hot comparable, with one being a measure of revenues and the other a 
measure of expenditures, the resulting percentage provides another basis of 
comparing the average amount of state revenues per SE pupil to an implicit 
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State standard of adequacy tor re^iiUr htudent^.\ Sone insight is gained into 
the tacit resolution withia die state as tb the appropriate level ot 
additional educational resources for special education students. The 
percentages shown, in columrv six represent additional dollars allocated to 
special education students, ^ In the State of Alabama, for exanple, the 
fij^ure indicates that special education students receive about 71.9:: more 
state dollars than the total dollar expenditure in the state per average^ 
studjent. * 

. The i-ange of state aid per special education pupil to average 
expenditures in the state is quite large indicating considerable differences 
in the implicit standard adopted by states in determining the appropriate 
level of additional educational resources required by special education 
students. At the bottom of this range is South Dakota which provides state 
revenues per average St: student that are 11. 9^ more than >the average per pupil 
expenditure in the state. The largest relative percentage is found in the 
state ol: Hawaii (i$9i). 



3.4.2 Bilingual Pro^^rams 
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Table 5 lis6< the states oifering bilingual programs at the state level 
during the 1979/80 schodrl year, the state appropriation for those programs for 
the 1978/79 school year, the number of^children served in bilingual programs 
in 1978/79, the average state expenditute per bilingual student for 1978/197^ 
and the percentage of the total state enrollment served in bilingual programs 
in 1973/79. Once again, there are a number of reasons to question the 
comparability of this data across the^va^rious states offering bilingual 
programs at the state level. It is interesting to note, however, which states 
offer specific state programs for biliftgual students and which do not, despite 
relatively large minority populations in the state. The Table also shows a 
fairly large^ disparity in. state dollars per bilingual student across the 
states offering state bilingual programs. 

Perhaps the most likely basis for predicting the presense of a bilingual 
program at the SL^te level is the percentage of the state population that 
might require bilingual training. One readily available statistic that casts 
some insight into the nee^ for a state bilingual program is the percent 
Hispanic population in the state. This is, of course, an imprecise measure as 
it excludes other minorities that may require bi lingua ^schooling and because 
large portions of this Hispanic population may be native English speakers or 
proficient in the English language. But it is somewhat surpr is ing to find 
states with fairly substantial Hispanic populations that do not provide state / 
categorical aid for bilingual programming. 

i " . ' 

Florida, for example, which had a percent Hispanic population of 7.3Z in 
1976 does not currently have a state bilingual education program even though 
this percentage has undoubtedly risen cons iderab ly over the last several years 
with the influx of Cuban refugees. Florida reports that bilingual progtams in 
the state are administered locally and are supported 1)y local and federal 
dollars. ^The federal allocation in Florida, however, for the 1979/80 school 
year was only 3.3 million dollars (McGuire, P; 14) as compared to such other 
large Hispanic population states as California. Texas and New Mexico with 
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STATE BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 
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38.1, 19.6 and 5*5 million in federal dollars respectively, in addition to 
Che state bi lingual dollarii. This also seems to run counter to the strong 
state role in Florida of supporting the major supplementary educational 
pio^iraras. Florida has, for example, a highly detailed wei??hting approach to 
special education funding and a fairly substantial compensatory education 
proRran at the state level. 

Two other states wi th reasonab 1 y large percent Hispanic populations which 
do not currently operate state bilingual proj^rams are Nevada (^.7%) and Idaho 
(3.2X)» In contrast to these states, Minnesota and Wisconsin have state 
bilingual programs with percent Hispanic populations of only XO,53 and %0*72. 
The programs in these states may, of course, be largely in place to support 
the bilingual needs of other, non-Hispanic, minorities in the state. 

3.4.3 Compensatory Education 

Table 6 lists the twenty-three states offering categorical aid for state 
compensatory education (CE) programs. This category of children was first 
defined in 1965 with the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Title One of this act provides federal funds for certain categories of 
children that are primarily distinguished by low income. While federal funds 
are primarily allocated to school districts on the basis of poverty 
concentrations, some state programs have elected to allocate state funds on 
the basis of educational need. These states, as are indicated in Table 6, 
allocate state compensatory education funds on tiie basis of such factors as 
the number of children achieving below grade level (Georgia) or the number of 
students in the lowest quartile on state achievement tests (Florida). Table 6 
also lists the total amount of state funds allocated and children served by 
the state program in 1979/80 and the estimated number of children receiving 
ESEA Title I federal dollars in the state. 

The most interesting point to be made concerning the adequacy of state 
compensatory education programs may simply be a comparison of the states 
offering CR programs with the twenty-seven states which do not offer 
supplemental funding for compensatory education at the state level. While it 
mi^ht be firedicted that state programs would be most likely to exist in states 
where the need appears to be the greatest, a measure of Title I children as a 
percentage of the total enrollment in the state indicates that this is not 
necessarily the case. The average Title I percentage for the states with 
supplemental state programs is 9.1Z as compared to an average 11. 2% for those 
states without state compensatory education programs. Furthermore, not one of 
the six states with the highes^t concentration of children eligible for Title I 
funds offers a supplementary state program (Mississippi 20.4%, Louisianna 
15.12, South Carolina 18. IX, Alabama 17.4%, Arkansas 16.72 and Kentucky at 
16.32). The state with the highest percentage of Title I eligible children 
with a state CE program is Texas (15.32). The major factors governing the 
exi.^tance of state CE programs may be state wealth and regional preference. 
Clearly this phenomenon iai regional in nature with the 732 of the states in 
the New England, Northeast, Great Lakes and Far Western states offering 
programs as compared to 252 in the Southe^tern, Southwestern, Plains and 
Rocky Mountain states. 
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Ot the states otfering CE funding, there are significant differences in 
the breadth and depth of their programs. Of the eight states for which data 
is available, three states, Georgia, Illinois and Michigan, serve a state 
population in CE prograns that is very closely linked to Title I eligibility. 
The other states, however, show large differences in the populations served by 
state as opposed to federal programs. Of the remaining five states, three 
serve significantly more students in their state programs and two 
significantly less. The largest extreme is seen in the state of Ohio which 
supports nearly five times the number of children in the state eligible for 
Title 1 funds in its state CE program. Maryland, on the other hand, only 
allocates state funds to 201 of the number of children eligible for Title I 
funds. Differences in the level of supnort per CfE pupil across the state 
prograras is also shown to be immense, with' a CE pupil receiving more than 
fourteen times the 80 dollar amount received by his or her counterpart in the 
state of Georgia. 

3,4.4 State Funding Approaches to Speci^al Educational Programs 

Beyond the simple analysis of expenditure levels, a second method of 
viewing the state approaches to the issue of adequacy is the underlying 
rationale behind th*eir_funding formulas. One relatively simple underlying 
principle that would be expected to drive these formulas is a connection 
between the dollars districts receive and the relative costs they face in 
providing equivalent levels of educational services. Indeed the level of 
sophistication in the state approach to tightening this linkage is the very 
essence of an asurance at the state level that some prescribed minimum level 
of educational services will prevail throughout the state. Thus, equal in 
importance to the overall level of state support is the adequacy of the state 
mechanism for allocating the funds available to where they are most required. 
As an example of special program funding approaches. Section 2.4.4 will 
examine the most commonly used state allocation approaches for special 
educational programs and provide some analysis as to their relative adequacy 
in directing state dollars to educational programs in the state. 

The most common approach for the funding of special education programs is 
the pupil weighting system with thirteen states utilizing some variant of this 
approach. The second and third most commonly used approaches are the unit and 
the excess cost approaches with ten and nine states using these respectively. 
Demonstrating the lack of a relationship between the state approach and 
expenditures, of the five highest SE expenditure states per pupil, with CLI 
controlled, two use a we ighted* approach, two a unit approach and one an excess 
costs approach. Of the five lowest SE expenditure states, two use a weighted 
approach, with the other three using the percentage, block and unit 
approaches. 

Of those states utilizing a weighted funding approach a great deal of 
disparity is observed in the number of categories designated, the approach to 
counting students, and in the resulting dollars per SE student as reported in 
Table 5. For example, of the sixteen states utilizing some form of a weighted 
approach to SE funding, nine use a fairly detailed weighting system with eight 
or more weights while the other seven use much simpler systems with four or 
less weights. There is also a great deal of variation in the weights 
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actually adopted f/r the various categories in dit'terent states. While 
Indiana wek^hts itfs category ''severely Sid profoundly mentally retarded 
hoaebound" aC .S?' Florida weights a similar category, "hospital and 
homeoound/* 14.14, and Utah and Sout'i Carolina weieht theJ.r closest 
equivalents at 1.8 and 2^1 respectively. While these catlgories are clearly 
not totally comparable it would seem likely that some pi^portion of children 
with identical /'homebound handicapping^" conditions being weighted at 14.14 in 
Florida would only be- weighted at 1.57 in Indiana (.57 being the add-on 
we ight ). 

Utah and Florida have weighted funding systems that are intended to 
reflect the costs actually incurred by the prograns for particular handicapped 
pupils by differentiating between part and full-time students and those being 
served in self-contained special classes as opposed to regular classes. 
Another approach used in the State of Florida to attempt to bring state aid 
closer to actual program costs is a full-time equivalent student counting 
system. That is, while an "emotionally disturbed" child receives an 
additional add-on weight of .9 in Utah, a part-time "emotionally disturbed" 
pupil in the State of Florida is weighted 3.59 multiplied by a factor 
indicating the length of time per week the pupil is receiving emotionally 
disturbed special classes. Thus, while the total weight for an "emotionally 
disturbed" pupil in Idaho will always be 1.9, .in Florida it will vary 
according to the percentage of overall school time tlie child spends in this 
special servicing category. Thus, the total weight in Florida for a learning 
disabled student being serviced five hours per week (out of a maximum of 25) 
is: (LD Wei<?ht X LD Z Time) + (Regular Class Weight X Regular Class X Time) = 
Overall Weight of (3.59 X .2) + (l.O X .8) « 1.518. While the weight for this 
category appears considerably higher in Florida, because of the FTE pupil 
weighting approach, the resul C ing we ight in practice can actually be lower 
than in states giving all pupils a weight of one and then adding on their 
additional handicapping weight irrespective of the percent time they are 
actually served by special programs. 

The rationale behind a student weighting system is, of course, 
reimbursement by the state^ for the additional costs that students with sapcial 
learning characteristics require. State officials report that the actual 
numerical amounts of the weights are the result of past cost experiences, 
political considerations and professional sentiment concerning what programs 
should cost in relation to one another. But, even in Florida, with its 
highly detailed weighting system, a great deal of disparity is found in the 
actual costs of the services being provided within handicapping conditions. 
For example, the actual average costs (as reported in the 1979 Florida 
Statistical Reports) for unweighted FTE pupils for the category, physically 
handicapped, which is weighted by the state at a uniform 3.4, varied immensely 
across the thirty-six districts offering it with fourteen districts 
experiencing average costs under $3,000 and three experiencing average costs 
over $15,000. Even in such a relatively low variation category as Trainable 
Mentally Retarded, the district with the lowest costs per pupil realised an 
average cost that was only 35X of the average in the highest cost district. 
How much higher must this cost variation within weighting categories be in 
states witli less detailed weighting systems and a considerably larger number 
of districts than Florida's sixty-seven? 
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Thus, one problem of a weighted approach that the wci<^hts assi:ined are 
most often linked to l;andicapping conditions rather than the programs in which 
the students are served. As there is often a great dfeal of variation in the 
programs children require even within handicapping conditions, weights are 
often not closely associated with costs. Another reason that vfeights tend to 
be disassociated with costs is their failure to reflect marginal cost. The 
initial number of children within a given handicapping condition required to 
be«in a program may be quite costly per child, but once this program is in 
place, the cost of ^n additional child may be minimal. 

Th^ second most common approach tp SE funding, the unit approach, 
includes 'a wide variety of funding practictr!s, some detailed and others quite 
simple. A unit approach may, for example, spec if iy the same programmatic 
detail ot^ten found in weighted systems and also be designed to better reflect 
the marginal cost aspects of special education programming by funding SE on 
the basis of full classroom units, Delawar'e, Louisianna and Washington all 
have detailed classifications in their special ed^acation financing approaches. 
In Delaware the number of students required to fund a SE unit , is dependent on 
the handicapping condition. Twelve conditions are listed with unit 
requirements varying from a minimum of four children to fund a deaf-blind or 
autistic unit to fifteen for an 45ducable mentally handicapped unit. 
Similarly, Washington utilizes eleven handicapping categories. Louisiana has 
a relatively sophisticated unit approach specifying minimum and maximum 
numbers of pupils per special education teacher or therapist. 

Most instructional unit approaches to special education funding, however, 
are much more simplistic. The considerable range of variation in the resource 
requirements of different handicapping conditions are often not considered and 
all special education students may be counted alike for the purpose of state 
special education grants. In Alaska, for example, the number of instructional 
units allowed is simply based on the overall special education average daily 
membership in the district. Other states, such as Oklahoma and Kansas, simply 
provide a flat gtarft amount per "certificated special education teacher." 
While this approach allows much discretion at the local level where 
expenditures may be best accounted for and the handicapping requirements of 
children most ably recognized, these grants are often considerably less than 
that required to support special education units and therefore tend to be 
disequalizing, i.e. the level of resources a student with special educational 
requirements would be likely to receive in the state will be correlated with 
the ability of local districts wealth. 

The unit approaches used by the states of Nevada, Texas and North 
Carolina are perhaps the farthest removed from the actual incidence of 
handicapping conditions within districts, and therefore the relative need of 
districts for supplemental special education funds. Nevada, for exatnple, 
simply allows a special education unit for every ten teacher allocations 
^•provided special education program units are operated," in the district 
(Tron, p. 193). In Texas, the allowable number of units is based entirely on 
the overall average daily attendance in the district, being reduced if less 
thab 12X of the student population is actually served in some kind of special 
education program (Ibid. p. 280). And in North Carolina, the state ^oard of 
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education f«inds a s«t nunber ot special education teachers and then allocates 
them to districts on tht? basis of the overall av^ra^.e daily ffiembership in the 
district as compared to the average daily membership for the state. Thus the 
special education financing approach of these three states distributes funds 
to special education students in a maaner that is- unrelated to the resources 
their handicapping conditions require or th^ir-nunber relative to the total 
Student population in the district. Furthermore, Texas, by basing the 
district spec ial educat ion allocation on avera^^e daily attendance, arbitrarily 
penalizes special education proj^rams in iow attendance districts, which are 
often also low socioeconomic status. 

Tfiree kinds oi reimbursement approaches are utilized by the states to 
fund special education programming; partial or percentage reimbursement, 
execess costs reimbursement and full reimbursement. There appears to be a 
great deal of overlap in the actual practice of tbese various reimbursement 
approaches. The states that reimburse at less than lOOl generally provide 
from 67% to 90% reimbursement. While the states utilizing these partial 
reimbursement approaches generally fall c*lose to the average state expenditure 
per special education student across the nation ($958), there are some notable 
exceptions. The state of Oregon, for instance, which is one of the lowest 
expenditure states per special education student departs significantly from 
the common percentage range of the reimbursement states by returning only 30% 
of the approved costs of educating handicapped children. Another 
reimbursement state with a relatively low average contribution. New Hampshire, 
reimburses districts only for special education costs that exceed twice the 
average per pupil cost in the state. 

The amount of the percentage reimbursement is often, but not always 
indicative of the average contribution in the state per handicapped student. 
The states of Minnesota and Wisconsin, for example, have very similar 
percentage reimbursement rates of 69% and 70% but vary considerably in the 
average allocation per SE student ($584 versus $1575 per SE pupil). While the 
dollar amounts per student shown in Table 5 may be misleading as Minnesota is 
also shown to serve 9.78% of its total student population in special education 
programs as opposed to only 6.82% in Wisconsin, the extent of the 
reimbursement in Wisconsin is much broader. It is much more liberally 
applied, for example, to the reimbursement of required auxiliary personnel and 
contains no ceiling on reimbursable qjalaries of SE instructional personnel. as 
is found in Minnesota. 

As would be expected, the three states that come closest to a full 
reimbursement program, and therefore provide the greatest in<jentive for 
districts to extend special education services to eligible children, are among 
the highest in average SE pupil expenditures. These states, Pennsylvania, 
Montana and Wyoming show average SE expenditures of $1352, $1776 and $1980 per 
SE student respectively. Interestingly, in addition to being the highest 
spending state per SE student, Wyoming also allocates SE funds to a percentage 
of its total school enrollment (10.1%) that is higher than the national 
average (9.3%). The other two full reimbursement states serve SE populations 
that are lower than the national average percent served (at 7.63% and 9.11%). 
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In summary, even it the data listed ia Table 4 were entirely comparable, 
assessments as to the adequacy ot the various state special education programs 
can not really be determined on the basis ol comparing dollars spent per SE 
student. It is interesting to note, however, the varying levels of 
sophi-Jticat ion of the approaches employed by states in allocating state funds 
to children with special educational needs. Some states clearly distribute 
the funds that are available to meet the educational needs of SE children in a 
much more systematic way than others. That is, some states have implicitly 
established adequacy standards for their special education population by 
specifying the eligibility for these allocations in great detail and by 
employing a complex system that distributes funds on the basis of the actual 
needs of children. Many other states have not established any implicit or 
explicit statewide guarantees to children with special learning requirements 
and have passed on to the districts the state responsibility for ensuring a 
"thorough and efficient" education or an education that is "adequate *to meet 
the needs" of the student population in the state. Some states seem to simply 
serve as a conduit for money in distributing funds for special education 
programs in a somewhat random and haphazard manner that fails to recognize 
varia/ion in the handicapping requirements of the SE populations throughout 
the state. 

Thoughtful detailed approaches as opposed to aggregate more simplistic 
approaches seem to occur across the various financing mechanisms for SE - 
funding. Pupil weighting or unit approach systems may employ only a few very 
broad categories or may be specified in great detail. Reimbursement plans, 
however, are generally the farthest removed from any systematic approach at 
the state level for the provision of a state special education program. As 
the reimbursement is often not equalized, the local share may be much more 
difficult to bear in low wealth districts with the result that fewer overall 
resources will be allocated to the children of these districts with special 
education needs. Even in full reimbursement states an equality principle of 
equal resources for children with similar special education requirements will 
generally not hold if the determination ot what is "adequate" is to. be made 
entirely at the local level. 

V 

Thus, in attempting to assess the adequacy of the various state 
approaches to the funding of spfecial ^ducac ion, the amount of dollars expended 
per SE pupil may be a less appropriate measure than the degree of effort made 
by the state, as i* evidenced in the state special education funding approach, 
to specify what the statewide requirements regarding SE pupils should be and 
the development of a systematic, well-considered approach to meeting them. 



3.5 OTHER BASES FOR COMPARING EDUCATIONAL ADEQUACY 

Table 7 lists five other comparative measures of educational adequacy 
across the states. All of these data represent differing input measures of 
the'state public educational provision. That is, they provide differing 
insights into the actual levels of resources allocated •'to public schooling i 
the states as well as thebreadth of the public educational provision. Sever 
caveats are in order prior to the consideration of the data. contained in thi 
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table^ First, as is indicated, they are representative of different years 
with nearly a decade separating the most recent from Che most dated counts. 
Second, tor a numfSer of reasons that will be discussed in more detail in 
subsequent paragraphs, these data may not be representative oi the current 
levels of educational provision ia the state. They probably do, however, at 
least partially reflect prevailing standards in the states and provide some 
insight into adequacy standards that have historically been in place. 

Column one lists the average number of days in the term in the distrio^s 
across states. Perhaps the most salient point to make concerning this measure 
is the lack of variation. Over the years, the length of public school 
provision per year has grovm more and more similar across the states such that 
the range of these data is only ei^ht days between Illinois (174.1) and the 
District of Columbia (182.0), with a standartJ deviation of 2.17. It is 
interesting to consider, however, that over the ^fuU length of a child's 
public schooling experience, counted at twelve years, the amount of public 
schooling offered a child in the District of Columbia is greater than the 
average number of days provided in Illinois? by nearly 94 days or half a year 
of schooling by the national norm of 178.6 days offered per year. Although it 
may be inappropriate to use the District of Columbia, which is a single school 
system, for comparing state averages, the states of Indiana and Maryland are 
not far behind the length of provision of Washington D.C. (182.0) with both 
ottering an average of 181.4 days per year. 

A similar measure, shown in column two, lists the outcome-type measure of 
the average number of days ot attendance per year for the students of the 
state. While this figure may partly reflect the demography of, the state, such 
as attendance problems which often accompany the other social problems which 
tend to gravitate to the nation's very largest cities, it will al»<» be 
reflective of the states' overall effort, beypnd simply offering public 
schooling, to actually get the children of the state intrt school on a regular 
basis. Regardless, 'the educational outcomes that are associated with 
schooling will not result frou the number of days of fered, but f rom the number 
of days that children are actually in attendance in the states' public 
schools. Here we see a much larger range than was found in Che previous 
measure of days offered, with the average public school child in California 
(170.3) attending school nearly twenty-one more days per year than the average 
child in the state of Illinois (149.6). The standard deviation is alsd 
c^uih^r larger at 3.88. The number of days of -attendance national ly -is 161.3 
iS^cating that the average child in the U.S. is absent ouer seventeen days 
per year. Again, extending the range between the states of California and 
Illinois over the twelve average years of public schooling, it is fdund that 
the average child in California would be in attendance over 250 more school 
days than the average child of Illinois. In terms of the national average 
number of attendance days, this represents over one and a half school years. 

Column three of Table 7 lists the number of years that school^ enrollment 
is mandatory across the states. The national average is 9.39 years with the 
range of required years being fairly substantial with two states mandating 
only seven years while five states require twelve years of schooling. These 
data are most interesting for the insights gained into the implied values of 
the states in selecting a required number of years of schooling as an adequate 
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miairaum. These figures are not closely linked to the median number of years 
of schooling completed as is illustrated by the fact that in the state of 
yashirjj?,ton , where only seven yaars of schooling are required, the median 
nunber of years of schooling completed is near the nacion*s highest (12.5 
vears) at 12.4 years. An extention of the minimum requirements for schooling 
across the states can be seen bv multiplyinp the average number of days of 
schooling oftered by the required number bf years. The result is that the 
state of Mississippi (1,241 required days) only mandates 57% of the schooling? 
required in the^state of Virginia (2,164 days). ^^^^ 

Another interesting resource measure that can be used for comparing the 
adequacy of tbe educational provision is the pupil/teacher ratios, existing 
across states. The national average is 19.1 students per teacher with a 
standard deviation of 1.89. The range, between the states of Vermont (15.6) 
and Utah (24^.6) is fairly considerable at an average of nine more pupils per 
t*?acher in the latter state. Assuming that with other things equal higher 
salaries will attract more qual i f ied teachers on average, some insight into 
the "quality" of the teaching forces in the various states can be gained from 
the teacher wage index listed in Table 1. Whi le th is approach clearly has 
limitations, it could be argued that one factor enab I ing^ej^at ive ly small 
clas ;es in the state of Vermont is the relatively low reimbursement in the 
state for teachers (teacher uige index value of .824) and that some implicit 
trade-off of qi4,ality for quantity may be made in the process. 

The last column, preprimary as a percent of first grade, is a measure of 
the breadth of educational offerings across states as they extend to a 
thirteenth year of public schooling for young children. It will be noted that 
eight of the states show preprimary enrollments tl)at actually exceed the first 
grade enrollments in the state. This could reflect a demographic trend in the 
state or the fact that some districts across the nation are providing public 
schooling prior to kindergarten. These data indicate that preprimary 
schooling is the prevailing norm across the states with 41 of the 50 states 
and Washington D.C. enrolling over 75% of their first grade enrollments in 
preprimary programs. Sixteen states enroll between 50 and 75%, and four 
states are below 50% preprimary enrollments. The state of Mississippi is a 
real outlier in this category of provision with preprimary representing only 
5.4% of first grade enrollments. 




3.6 lASSURING ADEQUACY THROUGH STATE PROVISION 

II 

All of the fifty states have adopted official language accepting the 
overall responsibility for the provision of education. And yet seme states 
have approached this task in a much more methodical fashion than others. 
While the principles of equalization and minimally adequate provision are 
included to some degree in all of the state approaches, explicit standards are 
much more clearly delineated in some states than in others. Three components 
of a state aid scheme may be identified. One, the state aid may* primarily 
function as a conduit for money to local districts to assist them financially 
in whatever levels of educational provision they may choose, or can afford, at 
the local level. In a second approach, state aid may operate to equalize the 
opportunity to provide educational services at the local level so that 
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provision is a function of local discretion rather than wealth. A third level 
may be the delineation at the state level of a minimally adequate program that 
is guaranteed all of the children of the state and which is specified in terms 
of specific educational resources. * 

The purpose of this section is to consider how states with well-defined 
"adequate" programf have addressed the issue of adequacy in terms of specific 
educational provision in their states. This section will employ a case-study 
approach to look at a few states in more detail. 

3.6.1 Georgia - The Adequate Program for Education 

Created and organized by the Georgia General Assembly in the spring of 
1973, the Minimum Foundation Program of Education Study Committee was charged 
with the goal of "improving education in Georgia." Three subcommittees were 
formed, chaired by such notables as Governor Jimmy Carter, with the overriding 
objective of determining a statewide approach to the provision of an 
"adequate" education for the children of the state. In December of 1973 a 
report was released outlining the specifics of an "Adequate Program for 
Education in Georgia (APEG)." This led to the APEG Act which became .effective 
July 1, 1975. 

The language of the Act indicates its intent: "The General Assembly of 
Georgia, recognizing the need for. ..an adequate educational oportunity. . . f or 
the citizens of the state and.. .the responsibilities and obligations of the 
Statje to ensure a literate and informed society does hereby establish an 
Adequate Prpgram for Education in Georgia. To implement this policy, the 
State shall assure that funds will be available for instructional personnel, 
media and equipment, and other j^^maaoSX operating expenses..." This law 
calls upon the state to fund specific resources on the basis of pupil/teacher 
ratios which^are delineated at the state level for certain categories of 
students. The resources that are specified in the state funding^ formula 
include instructional personnel, administrative and supervisory personnel, 
school iiaychologists, instructional- media, instructional equipment, 
maintenance and operation, sick and personal leave, travel, transportation, 
and isolated schools. Although some local participation is included in the 
APEG program, the state has assumed responsibility for the lion's share of the? 
funds (90. 6Z for the 1980/81 school year). ^ 

The purpose of the APEG program is to establish and fund "adequate" 
levels of educational resources which local districts are free to supplement 
but which no district may fall below. Thus, while there is a well-defined 
minimum, there is no real ceiling governing district expenditures^ which 
allows considerable wealth related disparities. Thus, the APEG approach" does 
not guarantee equality in the educational provision received by students 
across the state. In fact, 90Z of^the school districts are currently 
supplementing the state salary schedule for personnel with local funds. 
Furthermore, while the law includes provision for district business lOfficials 
and physical education, art and music teachers these positions have jnever been 
funded. A further provision of the law defining a district power e^uali^i^g 
coiBPonent has also never been funded and appears unlikely to be funded with 
increasing pressures mounting in the state to give local tax relief instead. 
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Thus, while Che statt? oc Georgia has a thoroughly considered ''adequate" 
proscran tor the state, and has uonerally provided the necessary funds to 
support it, considerable wealth related disparities remain throughout the 
state. Thi> has resulted in litigation which has thus far gone against the 
state, instructing the legislature to make substantial revisions in the APEG 
prograQ. 

3.6.2 South Carolina - The Defined Minimal Program 

While legislation outlining minimal standards had been in place for a 
number of years at the state level in South Carolina, it was the Rodriguez 
decision, according to one well-placed official, that aroused tiie 
consciousness in the state leading to school finance reform as a major issue 
in the following gubernatorial election. Upon election, the new governor 
appointed a study committee which recommended that the minimal provision th^t 
had always existed in the state be more precisely defined in terms of specific 
educational resources. Thus, a Defined Minimal Program evolved from tlie 
Education Finance Act of 1 9 TTj^^hicfr provides a detailed weighting system for 
tiie state across basic^j^j^ife^tion grade levels and for the various special 
education categories. The Defined Minimal Program also establishes in some' 
detail specific resource requirements for all accredited schools in the state. 

Responsibility for tlie cost of the defined minimum program is assumed by 
the state as the annual appropriation for education must be sufficient to 
finance its specified requirements. If the legi lature* f ai Is to approve 
sufficient funding the guidelines must be altered accordingly. A 
representative body of teachers, principals and administrators convenes 
annually to review the current requirements of the defined minimum program 
with their recommendations being forwarded to the state department of 
education. If approyed by the department, they are then sent to tlie 
legislature for enactment into law. Any new enactment, hpwever, must be 
accompanied by a corresponding financial provision to cover its cost. 
Thus, we see in South Carolina a well-considered minimum program for the 
school children of th| state which is defined in terms Of educat ional 
resources and which is financially guaranteed by the state. 

Although the requirements of the minimum adequate program in the state of 
South Carolina and the rationale behind the weighting system ^pM^^ to be 
higly objective in nature, it is important to keep in mind th^r^wLh 
represents a highly subjective judgement concerning the resource requirements 
of children in different educational situations. As is the case with all 
allocation decisions in the public sec^jor, these specifications are determined 
and set within the political arena oT the state. 

3.6.3 Mrfashington - The Basic Education Act of 1977 

The constitution of the state of Washington requires "ample provision for 
the education of all children residing within its borders" (Article IX, 
Section 1). But in the Seattle decision of 1977 ( Seattle School District 
No. 1, et al.> V. State of Washington, et al. ) the court ruled that ''ample 
provision" had never been amply defined. It was stated that "...under 
existing state law, the legislature haX established a general and uniform 
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system for the public schoo Is . . . but has not (A) exprd*ssly defined basic 

education or determined tlie substant ive contents of a basic pro>^rar3 of 

education to which the children of this state are ent it led. . . or (B) provided a 

method tor the tuliy sufficient funding ot such education without reliance on 
special excess levies.** 

The Basic Education Act of 1977 was the result of this ruling. It ^ 
putlines in npme detail, and in terms of specific educational resources, what 
constitutes a basic education and provides the r<*.3ourees required for its 
support. Thus, Washington claims to be the first state in the nation (outside 
of Hawaii wijih its single state school system; to assume the responsibility 
for a fully funded basic education program for its public schoql system 
(Citizen* 5 Handbook of the Organization and Financing of the Washington School- 
System, June 1981, p. 13). This law provides equalization in programmatic 
content, staffing and noneraployee allocations and resources. One predictable 
effect of thi^ reform has been a substantial increase in the state revenue 
share, which has increased by nearly a third over the past two years while 
funds at the local level have decreased from 300 million dollars plus, prior 
to the reform, to a current level of about 170 million dollars. 

The case of Washington offers further evidence of the difficulty and 
political sensitivity of specifying a minimally adequate or basic program in 
terms oC specific resources. Accordinj? to a top school officer of the 
Washington Department of Public Instruction, as relayed to the authors via a 
telephonic interview, when the legislature, which was under pressure from the 
courts, turned to the professional educational community in the state for 
guidance in the specification of a basic educational program in terms of 
specific educational resources, they continually skirted the issue and refused 
to grapple with it beyond the usual platitudes. The education community was 
seemingly urtable to look beyond the current levels of provision in the state 
in attempting to define a basic education, with the resulting definition that 
a ''basic education" must be whatever is currently being offered. 

Finally, the legislature took it upon themselves to define what 
constituted a basic education and enacted the resulting provisions into law 
thereby satisfying their court mandate. While it is undoubtedly fitting that 
these allocation decisions should ultimately be made in the ^po 1 i t ica 1 arena, 
professional educators.across the states must enter into these decisions in a 
more active way by lyrqdking away from what "is** and grappling with the 
difficult description/of what ought to constitute "enough." Unfortunately, as 
the case of Washingtoi seems to i 1 lustrate when it comes to specifying 
educational resources! what exists is "basic" and what is required to be 
"adequate" is simply ^^good deal more than whatever is currently being 
provided . 

3.6.4 Connecticut ,- P^A 79 - 128 

Reform in the state of Connecticut has also led to the establishment of . 
guidelines at the state level specifying requirements for minimally acceptable 
provision at the local level. But, unlike the previous ly discussed three 
states, these requirements are simply specified in overall expenditures rather 
than in educational resource.. P.A. 79-128 resulted from Horton v Meskill 
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in which the court decided that the amount of money spent on education in the 
state was wealth related which violated provisions of the state constitution. 
As public education w.is a fundamental right, a substantially equal educational 
opportunity is mandated for all students in the public school system, with 
educational opportunity defined as '*tiie breadth and quality of the educational 
services" offered to pupils. The existing Connecticut system, which was found 
to be wealth re lated, ^ f ai led to meet these requirements and was therefore 
declared unconstitutional. , 

Four of the major components of P. A. 79-128 are as follows. First, the 
state basic grant is determined by (a) the local school tax effort, {^) need 
as determined by tiie number of AFDC families residing in the district and (c) 
inversely by wealth as determined by a combination of property and income 
measures. AFDC children are counted as 1.5 pupils in determining state aid 
and the guaranteed base is the revenue base for the community in the state at 
the 95th percentile of wealth. Second, a minimum expenditure requirement 
which is set at whatever the state median per pupil expenditure was two years 
prior to the current year wi/ h AFDC children being counted at 1.5. If 
districts fall below this ml\. mutn required expenditure despite a local tax 
effort that is above the median effort in the state, state aid equal to the 
provision of the rtihuired minimum will be awarded. Third, state aid is 
provided for special education and transportation that is reimbursed on a 
sliding scale on the basis of local di^^trict wealth. Fourth, a five year 
phase-in extending from 198U through 1984 is specified. 

Thus, reform in Connecticut is largely based on a "what is" philosophy 
rather than on any clearly specified deterrainat ion .-of what level of funding is 
required to guarantee minimally adequate provision across the state in terms 
of specific educational resources. The major thrust of this reform is to 
detach educational expenditures from wealth. The guaranteed tax base is, based 
on the colnmunity at the 95th percentile of wealth and the minimum expenditure 
requirement is set at a previous state median. While these provisions may be 
generous and will undoubtedly raise the overall level of educational 
expenditures in the state the specific figures of the 95th percentile and past 
median expenditures may be quite arbitrary in relation to what is required to 
provide "adequate" educational programming in the state. This issue has been 
carefully avoided in Connecticut as is evidenced by the following statement in 
Equity and Excellence in Education , published by the Connecticut State Board 
of Education to explain the new school finance legislation (P. A. 79-128) to 
the citizenry of the stkte: "The minimum expenditure requirement is not 
viewed as a maximum, or even as necessarily adequate, in providing school 
services and programs. It is a minimum requirement only." (P. 7) 

Problems have arisen in Connecticut with the implementation of this plan. 
First, setting the guaranteed revenue base at the 95th percentile has 
resulted in a considerable strain on state coffers with the result that the 
state was not able to provide the full allocation scheduled for the 1981/82 
school year and was forced to simply appropriate a lesser amount than was 
called for in the specified phase-in. Second, as there are no real limits on 
what the wealthiest districts will be able to spend, considerable disparities 
will be likely to remain even after the full phase-in, with one estimate at 
1.5 to I, which can still be expected to relate to wealth. 
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Third, it the minimun required, and therefore guaranteed, provision is not 
necessarily ''adequate" as acknowledged by the state, can the statt^ be seen as 
tuUiiling its requirement of an equal educational opportunity tor all 
students? It ir« perhaps not surprising that Horton v MeskiU II is 
currently underway in the Connecticut state courts. 

3.7 CONCLUSION 

The school finance reform movement, the tax-payers* rebellion and the 
vast increase in the number of educational services provided for children with 
specivnl needs are - three developments of the past decade which have 
significantly increased state involvement in the provision of educational 
services. In response, states have not only assumed a much larger share of 
Che financial respons ibility for the support of schools, but the formulas used 
by the states to disseminate these funds to local communities have become 
increasingly sophisticated and complex. Contrary to the old fiat grant 
approach whereby the state simply served as a conduit of money to local 
districts, often irrespective of local need, states are increasingly 
incorporating certain adjustments into state aid formulas to better reflect 
the need of local communities for state-level educational funding assistance. 
Such adjustments have been directed toward disparities in local property, 
resource prices, and student need. ^ 

A number of measures have been cited throughout this paper for the 
purposes of comparing the basic and supplemental educational programs offered 
by the states. A great deal of variation is observed in per pupil 
expenditures across the states, but this variation diminishes considerably 
when the cost of living is * con t ro 1 led for and it diminishes even more when the 
average salaries paid instruction personnel are controlled. 

The mvriad of data presented in this paper listing an assortment of 
criteria upon which the adequacy of state educat iona T programs may be assessed 
and compared seems to underscore the elusive nature of the adequacy concept. 
States or regions that are particularly strong in one measure may appear 
fairly weak in others. Through the careful selection of data a case could be 
made for the adequacy or inadequacy of the school systems in any of the 
states. Clearly the adequacy, or inadequacy, of state educational systems 
cannot really be determined from this kind of data just as the amount of 
medicine a patient receives is a poor measure of the adequacy of his health 
treatment, or his overall state of health. ' 

Th^lasT sect ion of this chapter presented four brief case studies of 
several states which have attempted to address the adequacy is^ue through a 
fairly substantial set oi^state reforms over the past decade. The states that 
appear to be the most successful in this regard are those that: (1) have 
attempted to systematically consider what the requirements of education are to 
be in the state; (2) have defined the resources deemed necessary to meet these 
requirements; and (3) have provided a state guarantee that the resources 
necessary to support these minimally adequate requirements wi 11 be available 
to every district in the state. As the definition of adequate is ''equal to 
. the requirement,'' an adequate level of educational support cannot be 
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determined independently f row the consideration of what these educational 
requirements are deemed to be. These can only be determined .within the state 
and through political processes. Until states have grappled with this ~~ 
potent iaHy sensitive task, the levels of educational resources they provide 
cannot be deemed adequate, regardless ot th^ overall dollar amounts. 
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CHAPItK 4 

PROGRAM ADEQUACY AND FU»\DLisG: A REbOURCE-COST-BASED APPROACH 

Dollars must ultimately underlie the issue ot adet^uate public educational 
provis^ion. The crucial questions facing educational policymakers are how many 
dollars should be distributed to acX|u ire -educational services, who should 
receive them and what should be the underlying rationale for making these 
determinations? To reiterate the assumptions that are basic to our approach 
to these questions, Vc believe that given the public policy orientation 
inherent to the issue of adequate overall expenditures for education, and 
across the various educational program areas, that the adequacy and equity 
considerations cannot be severed* These are decisions that will be made in a 
political arena, and as such, the role of analysis is not to attempt to make 
but dimply to facilitate, these policy determinations. 

In this chapter we outline an approach to provide information for, and 
thereby to plarily, these subjective decisions. It is an approach that we 
believe is. appropriate and potentially useful at all levels of educational 
a llocat ion dec is ion making, i.e., the local, state, and federal levels. 
Although for the purposes ot this chapter, most references to a proposed basis 
for a finance system will most directly apply to state formulas, a latter 
portion of this chapter will address how such an approach might also lead to 
more coherent and equitable allocations from the federal government. 

The approach that we present is highly rational. We do not mean to 
suggest, however, that it necessarily be the final word in educational policy 
determination. For example, while it requires that a fairly specific set of 
policy decisions be made at the state level when used as a basis for a state \ 
allocation system, it does not require a great deal of centralized control. 
The degree of conformity to the state specifications that states may wish to \ 
require at the local level is an internal policy decision that is apart from i 
our basic model. What we propose is a rationale for educational funding which 
will facilitate educational policy decisions by making the trade-offs inherent 
in different funding decisions more apparent. Furthermore, as an approach « 
that forces the specification of the appropriate ingredients, in terms of the 
specific educational resources that program experts in the state believe to be 
"appropiiate" to their program areas, a rather specific definition to the 
meaning of adequacy is derived for the state. 

This resource-cost-based approach can be used with any kind of school 
finance formula. It does not attempt to specify the number of dollars that 
must or should be spent on educational services in the state, although it will 
provide input as to what differing expenditure commitments will mean to the 
school districts of the state in terms of the specific resources they must 
acquire to provide educational 3ervices. Thus, it can inform the 
determination of how much should be spent. In this sense, it serves as an 
analytical framework for considering alternative policy options. As an 
underlying rationale for a school finance formula, however, it provides a 
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basis for allocating the dollars that are available for distribution for 
educational services in a manner that is highly equitable and which is based 
on uniform definitions of program adequacy, 

A.l THE RESOURCE COST MODEL (RCM) AS A BASIS 
FOR FUNDING EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

4.1.1 What is the RCM? 

Basically, the Resource Cost Model (RCM) is a conceptual framework for 
sorting out the factors underlying differences in educational costs. It 
provides a systematic method for organizing data relevant to the determination 
of the cost of educational programs. Specif ically, it organizes data on., 
educational resources (i.e., inputs) and resource costs to facilitate 
estimation of programmatic costs both as they relate to differences in the 
educational needs of different student populations and to variations in the 
scale of school and district opetations. 

The RCM is a computer simulation model that may be used to determine how 
much each district will require to provide an "appropriate** education to all 
pf its students and to determine the total educational expenditures in the 
state required to accomplish this goal. It may be used with any number of 
school finance formulas as a basis for distributing state aid to local school 
districts. 

The RCM in and of itself does not describe what an appropriate set of 
educational programs should look like. It is designed in the absence of 
preconceived notions of how an appropriate education ought to be defined. It 
is designed to facilitate the determination by educational policymakers of how 
to define an appropriate education and what resources and resource 
configurations are required. Rather than a set of answers to what is 
appropriate, the RCM is a set of systematic questions; that when answered by 
policymakers will reveal preferences for educational services and thereby a 
definition of what is regarded as adequate or appropriate by the policymaking 
bodies responsible for such decisions. 

4.1.2 What is a Cost Difference? 

Before proceeding to a description of the components of the RCM^ it* is 
important that we begin by describing what is meant by the term cost. The 
term is conventionally used in a number of different ways and is often used 
interchangeably with the word expenditure. It is therefore critical to 
establish a clear understanding of how these two terms are used in connection 
with the RCM analysis. 

A formal definition of cost may be stated as follows: Cost is the 
minimum expenditure required to achieve some goal or standard of service or 
to acquire some well defined commodity or service. Thus variations in costs 
faced by two economic decision--making units reflect the variations in the 
minimum expenditure required to achieve some^ objective or acquire some good or 
service by the two decisionmaking units. 
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The concept of expenditure refers to actual out lay lor sonie good or 
service. jExpenditiires encompass the concept of cost as it involves both 
difterences in choice and cost. It involves differences in tne choice of 
quantities, types, and characteristics of goods and services. It involves 
discretion over these elements. ^ 

Costs, on the Other hand, involve differences in expenditure which are 
beyond the control of the decision-making unit . The keys to understanding 
the difterence between expenditure and cost are two: 

(1) recognizing the difference between factors tfiat involve matters of 
choice and factors that are beyond the control of the particular decision- 
makini^ unit, and 

(2) specifying a precise definition of the goals or standard<of service 
of which a cost estimate is desired. 

These concepts may be illustrated with some simple examples. First, 
consider two identical families living in different cities, call them cities A 
and B. Suppose that each family purchased 50 pounds of hamburger (75Z lean) 
over the course of a vear at the lowest price available to them in their 
respective communities, and that these two prices were different. The 
differenci *n expenditure each family incurs in making this purchase in these 
two different cities represents a cost difference which is essentially beyond 
the control or the two families. One could give similar examples of any well 
defined commodity or service purchased in the two locations. 

Now suppose the family in city A buys 50 pounds of hamburger, while the 
family in city B buys 50 pounds of steak. The difference in outlay of the two 
families over the period of time the beef was purchased would be regarded as 
an expenditure difference which tfould not necessarily reflect any of the 
actual difference in cost incuri^d. Indeed, the observed difference in 
expenditure between these two fai^lies involved both a difference in the basic 
cost of a pound of beef in the two\cities and a difference in the choices with 
respect to which cuts of beef they Be lec ted. To isolate the difference in 
cost Ofle needs to be able to controi adequately for the types and 
characteristics of the products, be itlg purchased in the different locations. 
In this case, it means sorting out tjhe extent to which the expenditure 
variation is due to difterences in ttie prices between the two cuts of meat 
versus differences in the basic price of beef in the respective cities. 

To further illustrate how one might distinguish between the differences 
in cost and expenditure, let us consider the following somewhat more 
complicated problem. Consider again the two families living in cities A and 
B. However, let us now define the problem somewhat more broadly. How much 
more or less does it cost to provide an appropriate level of nujjition to each 
of the members of these- two families over the course of}a year. If the 
two cities A and B were close enough to one another that there was essentially 
no variation between them on the prices of grocery items and if the two 
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families were identical in size, health, and age composition (e.g., each 
Cvuisisting or two adults in their mid-thirties and two pre-school children), 
then their nutritional needs should be essentially the same and hence their 
costs t».e sane. In actual fact the families mi;.^ht spend quite different 
amounts on grocery items because of differences in income or tastes. But no 
matter what their actual expenditure on groceries, the costs of providing some 
fixed level ot nutritional need are the same* 

Now let "us make one change in our two families. In particular, suppose 
one of tfie families had two teenagers and the adults were in their 
mid~forties, wUi le the other family remains the same. The composition of 
nutritional needs of all four family members is likely to have changed along 
with the level ot intake. The costs of providing for the families' 
nutritional needs are now likely to have increased for tlie older family even 
though the size of the families has not changed. The cost difference between 
tHe two families is the minimum expenditure required in each case to provide 
for the nutritional needs of each ot the family members. 'One could easily 
envision more dramatic examples. Consider the differences in nutritional 
requirements between two families consisting of one couple in their early 
twenties and another in their late sixties. Here again nutritional 
requirements are likely to be considerably different leading to differences in 
the costs of providing appropriate levels of nutrition to the two families. 

,lf we now move these two cities far enough apart so as to increase the 
likelihood of observing significant differences in the basic prices of certain 
food items, the cost of providing a certain level of nutrition in the two 
locations would involve both differences in the prices of the relevant food 
items in the two locations as well as the differences in the needs of families 
of different size and age composition. 

^.1.3 What are the Sources of Differences in Educational Costs? 

With this basic understanding of costs in mind, we can now direct 
attention to identifying the factors that cause variations in the cost of 
educational services across local public school d is tricts . Just as in the 
case of our two families, there are two basic sources of cost differences. 

These are: 

(1) Resource price differences : differences in the prices that school 
districts have to pay for comparable school resources or inputs, and 

(2) Differences in educational need : differences in the combinations 
and quantities of school resources required to meet the educational 
needs of different student populations in schools or districts of 
different sizes. 

The first of these sources of educational cost differences is similar to 
the problem we confronted in examining the prices of beef in the previous 
section. When one family purchased steak and the other hamburger, we needed 
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to somehow bring the price comparison back to some standardised unit of beef 
in order to consider the extent to which the observed difference in 
expenditure between the two families (living in these two different cities) 
could be attributed to a difference in cost as opposed to a difference in the 
characteristics of the cuts of meat. 

In comparing the prices of the resources employed by school districts, we 
face the same problem of being able to siandardize the actual resources they 
buy in order to determine the cost of these resources. For the school 
district, we are interested in determining how much more or less a 
standardised teacher would cost (or how much more or less two teachers with 
broad sets of personal attributes which are exactly identical would cost in 
the different school districts of the state). Since school districts, in 
fact, do not recruit and employ "standar^" teachers, the observed differences 
in salaries that they actually pay do not necessarily reflect cost 
differences. Only when we are able to cdmpare two districts that employ some 
"standardised" teacher are we able to determine the differences in costs of 
teacher services. - j 

We use statistical methods to make this hypothetical comparison. First, 
we examine the variations in prices (or ;in this case salaries) paid for 
teacher services in relation to teacher, job and regional characteristics that 
related to the variation in the cost of some "standardized" teacher. Second, 
we perform a hypothetical experiment by assuming all districts recruit and 
employ a "standard" teacher and use the jstat ist ical relationship to simulate 
what that "standardized" teacher would iave cost in each of the districts of 
the state. This simulation then servesjas the basis for a teacher cost index 
which may be used to make adjustments to average state-wide teacher salaries 
in costing out educational programs, similar kinds of analyses can be 
performed for other categories of schoojl personnel and other school resources. 

The second major source of difference in educational costs arises out of 
differences in the needs of various student population groups and of students 
being served in districts and schools of different sizes. Students of 
different age levels, with different handicapping conditions, with cultural 
disadvantages or language dif f icienciei, or with different goals and desires 




operate schools ofi^^economiaal size may require different intensities of 
certain resources^ orde/ to have access to similar educational 



opportunities . 



In each ciise, students will require different configurations of resources 
to meet their educational needs. This is comparable to the different 
nutritional neids of our two families of differing size and age composition. 
In this case, we are talking about the differences in the resources required 
to meet the differing programmatic needs of districts of differing size and 
pupil composition. It is this component, education cost differences, that is 
the focus of the present report. 
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TABLE S 

Lon:^/-Uun Source-s ot Variation in Educational Costs 



I. Resource Costs , District's fact? variations in the prices they tnu.s t pay 
to obtain comparable personnel and non-personnel school inputs or resources 
such: as teachers, aides, administrators, energy services and bus fuel. 

a. Personnel costs . Personnel cost ditterencet* arise because of the 
^variations in the factors affecting the supply and, hence, the equilib- 
rium wages and salaries that local public school districts must pay to 
recraic and employ comparable personnel for specific types ot job assign- 
ments. The willingness of individuals to ofter tlieir services to a given 
district will depend upon the quality of life in the local community and 
the quality of working conditions. Thus, factors such as the variation:^ 
la the cost of living, facilities, the access to employment alternatives, 
knd the willinj^ness of individuals to offer their services and hence the 
jwages and salaries that must be offered to attract comparable personnel. 

/ b. Non-personnel costs . Districts in different regions will confront 
/ different utility rates for alternative heating fuels and for elec- 
tricity, and they will have to pay different prices for bus fuel as well 
I as for certain miscellaneous supplies and materials. 

(2. Technology Factors . These are factors tbat affect the amounts and com- 
Ibinations of resources required to provide appropriate services in different 
districts. 

a. Programmatic need . Different children exhibit different educa- 
tional needs and often require different amounts and combinations of 
resources. Handicapped or disadvantaged children may require smaller 
class sizes or special types of instruction not necessary in regular 

educational programs. 

b. Scale of operation . Districts in sparsely populated areas may have 
to operate schools at relatively smaller scales and will incur relatively 
great*;r administrative burdens and higher transportation costs than more 
populated districts. 

c. Other locat ional factors . Districts located in colder or warmer 
regions of a state will incur higher costs of energy necessary to heat and 
cool school buildings. 
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Table b sunraarizes Ion :-run sources ol variation in educationai costs. 
In addition to these long-run sources of variation, districts otten confront 
ditterences in educationa' costs that ari:3e out ot short-run chan-^es in 
enrol lment?>. By short run we nean a period of time over which the district is 
unable to make immediate ad iustir.ents in certain inputs. For exanple, when 
there ii sudden and unanticipated decline in the level ot enro 1 imen c s , 
districts may find tiiemselves with excessive amounts of capital — i.e., school 
building space. They may also find themselves with a teaching staff that is 
more senior, on average, than tliey would have otherwise selected primarily 
because restrictions on the ways in which staff reductions are distributed 
among employees according to seniority. 

Both of these may represent legitimate costs to the district that have 
the potential of diverting funds from ongoing educational programs. It is, 
however, difficult to determine the extent to which these kinds of short-run 
cost differences arise out of poor planning or management on the part of local 
district officials as opposed to levels of decline which are truly sudden and 
unanticipated. Moreover, any kind of compensation provided to districts in 
these circumstances may inhibit effective and efficient response by local 
ot^'ficials. Efforts to make adjustments for such short-run cost differences 
ought to be tied to well considered estimates of the level of such differences 
and should be designed to phase out automatically over time. 

Althouj^h the analysis could be modified to deal with some ot tliese 
adjustments and methods could be developed to handle the excess c^sts of 
seniority, these kinds of adjustments^ are beyond the scope of the Program Cost 
Difterential component of the ROM as it is now designed. 

4.1.4 How is the RCM Constructed? 

The RCM contains three basic elements: 

(1) Program and serv.ice specifications from the state level; 

(2) Student enrollment patterns from the district level; 

(3) Resource price and cost data from the CEI analysis. 

Figure 1 "The RCM Step by Step," is designed to provide an overview of 
the various steps involved in the RCM analysis. 

Box 1 . The process for specification of the RCM begins with the 
development of a list of instructional programs. This list should include the 
kinds of courses or educational technologies that are to be made available to 
students within the state. This list is to be a state-wide specification. 

Box 2 . The second step involves the specification of delivery systems 
(i.e., resource configurations) that will be required to provide these 
instructional programs and the administrative and support services which 
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FIGURE 1 



1-LIST OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS (State speci- 
fication) 



2-DELIVERY SYSTEMS FOR 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
AND FOR NECESSARY ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE AND SUPPORT 
SERVICES (State specifi- 
cation) 



3-STUDENT MEMBERSHIP BY 
PROGRAM AND SCHOOL 
TYPE (District data) 



RCM 



4-NUMBER OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
UNITS & LEVEL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
& SUPPORT SERVICES FUNDED FOR 
EACH DISTRICT (RCM output) 



5-RESOURCE PRICES & 
COSTS ( CEI analysis 



RCM 



6-COSTS OF INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS 
& ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPPORT 
SERVICES (RCM output) 



RCM 



i 

7-TOTAL EDUCATIONAL COSTS FOR EACH 
DISTRICT AND FOR THE STATE AS A 
WHOLE (RCM output) 
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accomMany each program category. Theje delivery systena are also specified 
s tate'^wide. 

Box 3. The third step involves the collection ot data on student 
headcounts (e.g., euro I Iments } for ^aach projeraw and for ^eadi tyoe ot school 
specified in tiie RCM. The purpose ot Che^ie data is to determine how many 
students will be served in each projzram and in any given typ^ ot school for 
each district in the state. 

Box 4 . This box represents an output of the RCM computer simulation 
( represented in the figure by the small box designated simply RCM) and is 
derived from the data input specified in boxes 2 and 3. Student membership 
data collected from the districts in combination with the delivery systems 
specified at the state level are used to determine the number of instructional 
program units (e.g., classes or courses^ and the level of administrative and 
support services^e.g. , the number of school principals, psychologists, and 
school secretar i(esv to be funded for each district. 

Box 5 . Resource prices and costs are derived from an analysis of the 
variations in expenditop^s required by dif Cerent districts to obtain access to 
comparable school inj^iAs. This is based on the CEI analysis described 
earlier. 

Box 6 . The quantities of school resources as determined in box 4 and 
their costs as determined in box 5 are combined in the RCM computer simulation 
to determine the costs of instructional programs and the administrative and 
support services for each district in the state. 

Box 7 . The RCM computer simulation then adds up all of these. costs to 
determine the total cost of educational services for each district and for tlie 
state as a whole. It is this base that then serves as a basis for planning, 
budgeting and financing of schools. 

There is a feedback loop between box 7 and box 2 to reflect the iterative 
nature of the process of specifying program and service delivery systems. 
That is, the RCM output can be used to determine what the state budget would 
have to be to fund the specified programs throughout the state. If, fot 
example, this estimated RCM budget differs from the intended allocation that 
is likely to be made availat>le for educational services by the state 
legislature or if the model were being used to simply simulate cost 
implications of several alternative specifications, programs and services 
could be respecified. This analysis could also be used as a source of 
information and input into the overall budget process in considering the 
relationship of the educational budget to non-educational portions of the 
public budget. The RCM provides direct linkage between services and dollars 
and thereby provides a valuable benchmark in determining how the dollars |Would 
or could be spent in compar ison, with non-educational dollars. ( 

4.1.5 What Does the RCM Do? 
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The output of the RCM provides systematic information regarding the 
variations in the costs of providing a standardized educational program across 
all school districts. It is a standardized program that recognizes the 
educational and programaatic needs of special student populations. \ 
Furthermore, the resource requirements associated with necessary small schools 
and districts in remote regions, as^well'^s^the costs of 'employing comparable 
school resources in various T)rog rams across the state can be determined. Table 
9 summarizes the types of outputs derived from the RCM simulation program. 

The RCM will reflect differences in instructional program costs due to 
differences in class sizes and caseloads,* as well as the' quantities and types 
of personnel, supplies and materials, special equipment and other 
miscellaneous resources. In administrative and support services, the RCM 
reflects the different intensities of administrative and support services 
attached to different kinds of programs and the different administrative and 
support configurations required for different types of schools and district \ 
services. Finally, the RCM output reflects differences in the costs of 
comparable personnel, of comparable levels of energy services, and of home to 
school transportation necessitated by the distributions of student 
populations. 

4.2 IMPLEMENTING A RESOURCE COST MODEL APPROACH 

School finance formulas containing some form of a linkage between state 
funds and specific educational resources have been described in Chapter 3 of 
this monograph for the state of Georgia, South Carolina, and Washington. If a 
state were to utilize the full resource cost model approach, however, how 
might they proceed? Studies ,of this kind are currently being conducted in ^the 
states of Oregon and Illinois. In Oregon, resource configurations are being 
specified for all of the programs offered in the state under the program 
category of special education and is being done independently of the CEI 
component which has not been estimated for the state. In Illinois, the full 
resource cost model approach is being estimated across all of the public 
education programs in the state as a componen^^of the Illinois State Board of 
Education (ISBE) Public School Finance Study. 

As the processes and procedures involved in the actual specification of 
resource configurations for the educatio%ial programs in a state are a very 
important component of the overall derivation of the RCM, a brief account of 
these steps will enhance the description uf this model. The estimation of the 
program component of the RCM requires four major stages. 

The first step is primarily instructional and informational. Literature 
must be distributed and workshops held for the various participants in the 
specification process as well as for other individuals who may be tied in some 
way to the educational policymaking network in the state. The primary thrust 
of these workshops is to introduce the methodology to the state and to provide 
general information as to the .forthcoming specification procedures. 
Progframmatic experts are asked to describe and categorize educational programs 
in a very specific and yet limited way. While this approach to program 
description and categorization appears alien to many educators at first, the 
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V ^ TABLE 9 1 
Outputs of the R*CM Simulation Program 

■4. Descriptive information on district input data. 

- Enrollment patterns by grade level, programs and school type. 

- Resource cost indices for each input category. 

2. Outputs of the RCM computer simulation. 

- Number of instructional program units to be funded for each program 
listed. 

- Total staff and staffing ratios for each category of personnel. 

- Per unit and per pupil costs of instructional programs. 

- Per unit costs of instructional programs and program administration 
and support services by program category. * 

V 

^ Number of. school units funded by school type. 

- Average costs per sohool unit and per pupil o^ school a4ministration 
and support services by school type. 

- Average costs per pupil of district administration and support 
services. . 

- Total cost of educational services. ^ 



Note that each of the types of data described above may be presenUd for each 
district in the'state as well as for the, state as a, whole. 
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experiences in the states listed above, as well as experimental field studies 
conducted by the authors in the states of Florida and Arizona indicate that 
after a relatively brief training session, program experts can break down 
Instructional programs into categories on the basis of the educational 
resource specifications these programs require. 

The second step isj?6%^ formation of the program specification commit tees.. 
A separate committee is retired for each of the recognized program areas of 
a state for this initial ^iiage of specification. These committees may be 
comprised of about th^js^i^o six members and have responsibility for the 
initial 8 pec i f j.^^#P£5ft procedure. They must derive a list of instructional 
resource progtf^m configurations that will at least approximate the full range 
of specif ic at i§6n8. appropriate to their particular program areas. Beyond this, 
each of these* program committees will also need to specify program 
administration support structures for their particular program areas. In 
addition, program areas haying their own schools, and in some cases districts, 
will also require the specification of school and district administrative 
structures. The initial program committee for general elementary, for 
example, will be required to specify "appropriate" administrative support 
servic?»s at the school and district level, as well as program administration 
and the list of instructional programs appropriate to this program category. 

Once all of ithe program committees have completed the initial 
specification of instructional programs and administrative structures, the 
third step is fco derive the required data for the model. One major data set 
that the final estimation of art RCM for the state will require is the sets of 
cost indices for the most significant educational resources for all of the 
districts of the state. These will be acquired through a completely separate 
set of procedures, used to estim^ite a CEI for the state, whiv^h was partially 
described cibove. 

Two other sets of data items particularly relevant to the program 
specif icijt ions must also be derived prior to the final estimation of an RCM. 
The first is average price data for each of the major educational resources 
listed in the program configurations. As the general categories of 
educational resources such as supplies and materials and special equipment are 
already specified in dollars, this *;tep will not be required for a highly 
detailed list of resources. It will be required, however, for the different 
categories of personnel to be delineated^ and for fuel and energy. Gathering 
these average prices, to then be adjusted by their respective^cost of 
education indices for eacS district, will generally be a fairly 
straightforward procedure. ^ 

' ■ " \ 

The second of these other sets of data requirements represents a more 
formidable task. District enrollments, or head counts, must be determined for 
each of the instructional programs listed in the initial list of RCM 

specifications for each program category. If a state were to adopt the RCM as 

a component of ongoing state policy, this procedure could be easily 
incorporated into the existing data gathering mechanism. Currently, however, 
few program areas in the states report enrollments on the basis of the 
specific sets of educational resources their courses require. Thus, one last 
job for the program committee members is to convert the enrollments for their 
program areas, as they are currently reported, into estimates of how these 
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numbers would allign themselves into the specified program category 
conf igurat ions* 

With all programs and administrative structures initially specified and 
the data outlined above gathered, the way is set for the meeting of the larger 
RCM Committee. This committee generally will be comprised of approximately 15 
members. It will include representatives from each of the program areas in 
the state, school finance experts from thi state department of education, 
representatives from the Bureau of the Budget, legislat;ive analysts and other 
persons as deemed appropriate^ It is important that this coifimit tee should not 
be so large as to become unwieldy. Each member should be representative of 
some larger category of educational interests in the state so that a broad 
spectrum of interests will be reflected on the committee. 

The job of the RCM Committee will be to specify the final set of 
configurations to be used for deriving the overall RCM for the state. As a 
first step in this process, the final sets of program specifications, as drawn 
by each of the program committees, will be published and circulated for the 
review of all of the RCM Committee members. Utilizing the RCM computer 
program, a simulation can be run to determine the initial budget shares 
falling to each program category on the basis of the first-round program 
specifications they have submitted to the RCM Committee. 

At this point, the interactive process between the various committee 
members can begin, whereby budget shares and the specifications of the various 
programs are compared to the status quo in the state and are generally 
defended and supported by the individual program committee representatives. 
The impacts of various trade-offs, cutbacks and respecif ications can be 
determined through the continuing jiiSe of the simulation procedure to derive an 
iigreeable balance throughout the program areas. 

Ultimately, the specifications must reflect in some way the total sum of 
resources available for public education in the state. How these will *e , 
allocated, however, can now be based on the variations in costs districts face 
in providing the educational programs their student enrollments warrant. What 
levels of resources are appropriate for the various educational programs will 
be derived through an interactive process at the state level which considers 
the needs of all of the educational program areas simultaneously. 

One interesting result of this process as observed in Illinois thus far, 
is the inevitable competitive orientation of this process. In deriving the 
program specifications, program personnel become aware of the eventual 
requirement to justify and defend these specifications before the 
representatives of the other program areas and the other members of the 
loverall RCM Committee. This forces the careful consideration of the actual 
I needs of their program areas in terms of specific resources, and forces the 
consideration of the rationale underlying these needs. Indeed, even in the 
preliminary program category meetings a certain level of interaction between 
the representatives of particular instructional program areas is observed. 
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There are demands for parity and equity in the distribution so that the 
resources to be specified for any single instructional program are not out of 
Jine with those received by the other programs. We make no claim that 
educators who engage in this process will'diminish their demands for 
additional resources for education, but the preliminary evidence suggests that 
these demaads will be founded on more specific criteria and demands made by a 
particular prograta category will be forced to pass the close scrutiny of all 
of the other competing educational programs which the state is attempting to 
support. 

4.2.2 Specification of Program Content 

In addition to the specification of the resources associated with 
educational programs, adequacy necessitates some attention to course content. 
A number of different kinds of courses can be produced using identical 
delivery systems. For example, basic mathematics, social science, and English 
courses are likely to require similar combinations of resources. However, 
content in terms of the skills taught are obviously quite different. 

« 

Therefore, in considering the adequacy of educational programs, it will 
be necessary to specify the composition of different kinds of courses to be 
included in groups of delivery systems. Although the delivery systems might 
be identical, schools offering only a basic core of academic programs (e.g., 
only basic math and English) must be considered as providing different levels 
of educational adequacy than schools offering a much wider variety of courses 
in math andjEnglish as well as in the physical and natural sciences, foreign 
languages, visual and performing arts, etc. 

Policymakers must als;o decide the extent to which they want to permit 
student chpice to influence the resources provided to local educational 
agencie;} and hen^ja-tho pjrograuraiatic costs. Some secondary students will 
select high school prog:raii8 directed toward college preparation as opposed to 
vocational or general high school programs. There are likely to be some 
differences in the costs of these alternative programs based on th^ 
configurations anc| co«ts of resources employed in producing the instructional 
units associated with each. If policymakers were to rely on actual assignment 
patterns of students to programs, then these cost differences would appear. 
However, standardized assignment patterns would tend to miss some of this 
variation in program cost because of the inability of policymakers to 
precisely trace the actual patterns of student enrollment. 

4.3 POLICY PERSPECTIVES ON A RESOURCE-COST APPROACH 

A resource^cost based approach to the development of funding formulas for 
educatibn has a number of major advantages. First, it is a comprehensive 
approach to thi^ determination of educational costs and provides a basis for 
the distribution of funding to local and state educational agencies. Jhe 
analysis emphasizes variations* in costs arising out of factors that may be 
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considered beyond the local control of educational agencies in the provision 
of services. The approach captures variations in service costs due to 
differences in the prices of school resources, differences in the progrannnatic 
needs of various student populations, and differences in the sizes of 
districts and schools in which services are provided. At the same time, the 
approach is flexible enough to handle potential short-run variations in 
service costs arising out of enrolliaent declines. For example, the approach 
can be modified to account for the additional costs that particular districts 
may incur due to their inability to make imnoediate adjustments in facilities 
and the composition of teaching staffs in response to sudden changes in 
enrollments. Because the approach ultimately relies upon the judgments of 
policymakers for the determination of the resource configurations, it requires 
systematic consideration of which factors are matters of choice and which are 
beyond local >control with respect to the various sources of differences in 
costs. 

A second advantage to this approach is that programs are the unit of 
analysis rather than students per se. Changes in the costs of services result 
from changes in the required number of program units to serve student needs. 
Changes in the number of students at the margin may not have any effect on 
costs because of the discontinuities in the way educational services are 
produced. For example, is a district reported that it had 20 pupils to be 
served in special classes for handicapped children for which the maxinwm class 
size was ten pupils, ther: it would offer two units. , Should that same district 
have 2i such pupils, then to operate within the restriction of the maximum 
class size, a third unit would have to be offered. But the twenty-second such 
pupil in the district would add only negligibly to costs (perhaps through 
supplies and materials if at all) because^ no additional instructional unit 
would te required. In contrast to this, ^ weighted pupil approach tends to 
treat each additional pupil identically with respect to additional costs. 

' Another advantage to this resource cost-based approach is that students 
generate costs due to the programs in which they are served and not due 
necessarily to their specific classifications. Often in pupil weighted 
systems, student classifications become the source for additional funding. 
However, it turns out that students that are often classified the Same (e.g., 
with respect to handicapping conditions or grade levels) may be served in 
quite different educational programs. For example, some emotionally disturbed 
students are served entirely within special classes while others are served 
part time in regular classrooms and the remainder of the time in special 
resource rooms. The problem that arises is that the student classification 
itself often becomes the basis for cost analysis rather than the programs ia 
which they are served, us we have pointed out previous ly, evidence from the 
state of Florida suggests considerable variations in the costs of serving 
students classified by handicapping conditions across different districts. 
This implies that different districts are serving these students in a variety 
of different programs based on more direct assessments of pupil needs at the 
local level. 
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The resource cost-based funding approach provides federal, state, and 
local policymakers with a framework within which to think systematically about 
what an adequate educational program should look like for different kinds of 
children. It also provides a way in which policymakers might consider 
relationships between educational inputs and the outcomes of the system. The 
approach does not ensure that the distributions of resources to different 
districts or to the different kinds of pupils they serve will result in 
similar "life chances" or even similar educational outcomes for all children. 
This goes right to the heart of how one defines the concepts of adequacy and 
-equity in educational fiinding. At best, the approach ensures that with 
respect to funding, similar students will be treated similarly and different 
students will be treated differently where these differences have been 
specifically defined by educational policymakers and identified by local 
school officials. Nevertheless, it becomes the responsibility of these ^ 
policymakers to identify (1) the kinds of differences in pupil needs that will 
be recognized and (2) the differences in the program configurations that are 
"adequate" to meet these different needs. 

RCM analyses can be used by blicymakers to trace out the relationships 
between potential patterns of service delivery and costs. That i», it traces 
out the opportunity set facing policymakers. This information could be used 
to arrive at final budget figures based on the willingness of policymakers to 
speadlmoney to provide certain kinds of educational services. Policymakers 
are required to think systematically about what the appropriate input 
configurations are to provide adequate educational services and to make 
comparisons against alternative uses both within and across programs. From 
this perspective, it should be clear that one cannot consider the funding of 
various programs in isolation from one another; they must be considered 
simultaneously. 

Policymakers will have to confront two kinds of trade-offs: those across 
, programs and those within programs. First, they will have to make some 
^judgments about relationships between educational outcomes and inputs. 
\learly, there is not likely to be much objective information upon which to 
base nxxch judgments. Nevertheless^ some perceptions of what the ^educational 
process yields in terms of outcomes for thlese various programs will have to be 
considered seriously in the debate. Professional judgments and discussions 
with the education professionals providing the services will have to be made 
to begin specifying these programs. 

Such a systematic framework for discussion may, in itself, present a 
difficulty. Policymakers may not want these previously implicit trade-offs 
made so apparent to "outsiders" who might evaluate their judgments. Any 
changes in the resource configurations from one year to the next or from one 
proposed budget to the next reveals explicitly the nature of the trade-offs 
that have been made, not just in dollar terms (as is currently possible) , but 
also in terms of the specific resources and services being delivered to 
various types o'f children. Making these kinds of trade-offs so apparent may 
have certain political liabilities. Without more objective information on the 
educational effects of these trade-offs, the numbers become open to widely 
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varying interpretations by various interest groups and political 
constituencies and create potential difficulties for legislators considering 
budget allocations. 

This does not mean that the resource cost-based approach cannot be used 
in this context. Some policymakers may welcome this kind of framework for 
decision making. However, it may suggest that the most appropriate stage of 
the budgetary process for the implenientation of this model should be carefully 
considered and that the ultimate funding decision made by a legislative body 
might be simplified so as to avoid some of the technical arguments over 
educational program specifications and the political difficulties that could 
arise from these decisions. 

4.4 IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FEDERAL, STATE, AND 
LOCAL ROLE IN SCHOOL FINANCE 

The emphasis of the resource cost-based approach to school funding is on 
how children are served in school — i.e., what kinds of resources are employed, 
what the nature of the curriculum content is, and generally on how services 
are delivered. A number of states have already implemented systems based on 
this concept while many others are considering reforms that would move in the 
direction of a resource-cost based system. 

When considered from the larger perspective of the federal role, the 
resource-cost based approach could facilitate the implementation of a more 
integrated system of school funding. The idea would be to develop a 
resource-cost base from which funding levels could be determined. Estimates 
of the costs pf providing "adequate" educational services to various student 
populations could be built from the district level to the state, and from the 
state to the* federal level. This would provide an estimate of the costs to 
the nation of providing what states and local educational agencies have 
determined to be adequate levels of educational services and resources. Even 
if the resource configurations used to define educational delivery systems 
differed at each level of government, the basic framework for assessing and 
measuring the costs of services would be consistent. The system could permit 
a certain amount of diversity in the way educational services were actually 
delivered in different regions or states, while maintaining some consistency 
in the fiinding mechanisms for distributing dollars to state and local 
educational^ agencies. 

What is being proposed here does not necessarily involve additional 
levels of funding at the federal, state, or local level. Nor does the 
proposal for the development of a set of educational resource standards 
necessarily require increased centralization of authority. Rather what it is 
intended to do is build a greater degree of rationality into the basis for 
distrituting funds from the federal level to the states and from the states to 
the local districts. Moreover, the approach does not preclude either a block 
grant or categorical funding mechanism. All that it does do is base funding 
distributions on estimated costs of delivering some standardized sets of 
programs designed to meet the needs of various student populations. It 
provides a basis from which the effects of certain funding decisions can be 
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assessed in terms of at least the potential effects on service delivery. The 
actual linkage between the resource standards that underlie the funding 
formula (i.e., the RCM) versus those used in service delivery would remain an 
open q^^bilion to be resolved at the state and local level. 

mT local educational agency (LEA) would be held responsible for 
formulating and implementing plans for service delivery within the guidelines 
(if any) established by the state and federal authorities. Plans for service 
delivery along with projected enrollment patterns of students in programs 
»">..ld be submitted to the state and/or federal authorities (in some instances 
through the state). The LEA would also raise some portion of the revenue 
required to provide services. 

' The state educational agency (SEA) would establish guidelines for service 
delivery systems and would be responsible for designing a school finance 
system that ensures each child of receiving "adequate" educational services. 
The state can then establish the division of revenue among state and local 
sources and the extent of local control over the actual allocation of revenues 
and the* overall level of revenues for\ educationa* services. It is at this 
stage that state- dec ision makers establish what an "adeuate" leyel of services 
is and the extent to which the state is willing to commit itsetf to ensure the 
access of each child to that level of Wervices. The cost of an adequate edu- 
• . - - • - -^-1-1 -•-•--J -tandards of service delivery, the 
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resource prices established through co|3t of education adjustments developed 
for each district, and the program eni-oUment levels reported to the state by 
each di,strict. 

The federal role involves assisting state agencies in the establishment 
of reasonable guideline*. for adequate educational services and in the 
provision of financial support. The federal government should be actively 
ini^olved in supporting research efforts on issues related to program design 
and evaluation and on Che relationships between program design and school 
funding mechanisms. This kind of research and development would be important 
in providing guidance to state authorities, particularly smaller states with 
only small amounts of resources available for R&D. Research and development 
would also be of significance in integrating state and federal mechanisms for 
school funding. 

Districts would report program enrollments either directly to federal 
authorities or through their state authorities to the federal agencies. The 
federal government would establiiyitandards for educational delivery systems 
and then would cost out the desijftated levels of educational services for each 
district. Such standards for service delivery would be used as a basis for 
funding and for determining appropriate distributions among states or 
localities. These standards need not be used as the basis for actual service 
delivery at the local level. The federal government would provide funding 
based on some fixed percentage of programmatic costs with different percent- 
ages being applied to different programs. Relatively higher percentages could 
be attached to programs which have been the focus of federal categorical 
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grants (e.g., disadvantaged, handicapped, or vocational programs). Indeed, the 
programmatic emphasis need not be redirected from its current focus. 

Federal authorities would nevertheless have to establish guidelines for 
adequacy in 8er\^ng educational needs. Furthermore, they would have to 
determine the p^centage of costs on which the federal funding would be 
predicated for students served in different programs. Again, this does not 
require additional funding, but only a more rational basis for distributing 
existing levels of support. States would establish guidelines inside, their 
boundaries, presumably within the overall guidelines (if any) established by 
the federal government. Finally, local districts would develop plans for 
implementing educational programs within federal and state guidelines for 
serving the various student populations. The guidelines could be designed to 
offer alternative ways of serving different types of children, but the 
emphasis could be on service delivery rather than pupil classifications per se 
which often provide no information regarding thildrens' needs or how they 
should be served. Federal funding would be based on standardized 
configurations for the program delivery system alternatives and would reflect 
differing prices of educational resources faced by districts in diff.erent 
parts of the country. Priorities for different student populations «:re 
established- both through the selection and establishment of the program ^ 
standards and the percentage of funding provided by the federal governmen^^. 
At one extrem<^ this approach would require that districts would have to a|^ur| 
the federal government that the students were in f^ct being served in t^j^^ 
programs in whichHhe enrpllments were reported, while at the other ext]^e|(ie 
only estimates of program enrollment? would be used by federal author it i^ and' 
districts or states co^d use the funds any way they choose. Reality prj^bly 
lies somewhere in between these two extremes. 



The state agencies would determine how the remaindet of the costs wf^ld 
be divided up among the state and local share. This could be accomp listed, on 
the basis of a foundation plan, a guaranteed tax base formula or some ome'r 
mechanism for distributing state education funds to local districts. 
Moreover, these arrangements would still permit local school districts^;, 
pro vide services in excess of the level determined as "adequate" wii:hii||^^e 
federal ar state program specifications. Such arrangements would ^^^VJ^^^^^ 



states according to local preference. This kind of centralized syst^^^ 
educational finance could reduce administrative costs at the f ederal/'^^lte, 
and local level, while maintaining local discretion on both the total ^|p)upt 
spent for educational services and the development and implementation ff 
program plans for serving various student populations. j# % 5 

4.5 CONCLUDING REMARKS 

What constitutes an adequate education is a matter for local poli^jmakers 
to decide and will be different at different points in time and in di^|^rent 
locations. However, what becomes critical is the process by which ^q^lfecy is 
determined and whether in fact the issues are considered in a way wht^^ 
requires policymakers to determine adequate standards. Adequacy of 
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educational services will be determined by the way in which the "requirements** 
are set. That is, if the requirements are set with social and educational 
outcomes in mind, if they relate to the services as opposed to the dollars 
delivered to children, and if there is-some kind of systematic framework that 
permits policymakers to begin to relate the two components, implicit adequacy 
standards will result. The requirements will have been considered, the 
resources believed sufficient to attain them specified, and their provision 
assured, thereby resulting in an overall system that is sufficient to meet the 
requirements, or "adequate." 

In this final chapter we have attempted to establish a framework for 
including adequacy and equity standards in the mechanism used to fund public 
education. This franiework develops a common approach to specifying the 
services and service costs for different student populations and it 
facilitates the integration of the school finance systems developed at the 
federal, state, and local levels. Finally, it is a framework that provides a 
foundation for the kinds of discussion required of policymakers to begin to 
consider arid define in tangible terms the adequacy standard in education. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. For « more extensive discussion of these issues and a more 
concrete formulation of the social decision problem, the reader is 
refefred to Levin (1975). 

2. A foundation program is a school finance system which 
establishes that evegy local school district pro-ide at least some minimum 
level of services (ulually specified in terms of dollars;. The 
responsibility for supporting this minimum service level is divided into 
state and local shares in such a way that poorer school districts pay a 
smaller absolute share than wealthier school districts. Wealth in these 
cases is usually based on local property wealth. 

3 The Peabody Fund was established in 1866 by George Peabody, an 
American living in London, by a grant of two million dollars for the 
advance of education in the southern states. The spirit of the fund was, 
"to help those who would help themselves," and it was used to aid graded 
free schools, city schools, and summer schools for teachers. Dr. Sears 
was the first agent of this fund. 

A. By David Tyack, educational historian, Stanford University, in a 
personal interview with the authors. 

5. Although this figure has shown a decline over the past decide to 
3.65 percent of the GNP for the 1978/79 school year, using tdta; .; 
expenditures for the 1969/70 school year from the Condition of 
Education. 1980/81 , and the GNP for 1979 from the World_Almana_c , >; • 
1981 ). * 

6. See. for example, the standard cited in PauUy I^^Uey given 
earlier in this paper. Another example is the def init ion'^t^adequacy .a« 
provided by the Michigan Superinteiident of Public Instruction,^- sufficient 
support to make it possible for every child tc develop ^^^^^1. 
his maximum potential" (Wilensky, p. 43). In a recent debate at Stanford 
University, previous Secretary of Education, Shirley M. Hufstedler, 
repeatedly cited the standard of "all of the nourishing, loving, and 
caring that ^s required." 

7. Although some states specified certain kinds of educational 
services for handicapped children as early as the 1920*8,, many physical 
«nd most learning handicaps did not receive a great dealof legislative 
attention until the early 70' s. By 1975, state support for special 
education totalled sore than two billion dollars and served about three 
million students. | By the 1979/80 school year, these figures ha<iji«n to 
3.4 billion doUark for approximately four million handicapped children. 

8 The following sources were used for the data reported in this 
paragraph: Johns, Alexander and Jordan, P. 19; Kelly, 1981; and NEA 
estimates from the Standard Education Alma nac 1980/81. 
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9. Ex ante refers-l^ the neutrality. of the funding approach in 
principle, while ex post refers to the resulting level of neutrality 
between expenditures and local property wealth once the plan is actually 
in effect. A plan that is wealth neutral ex ante may fail in this regard 
ex post. A more detailed discussion of this distinction will follow later 
in this chapter. ^ 

10. Reported to the authors by Dr. James Spartz, State Director of 
Finance and School Services in a telephone interview. 

11. These values are based on average teacher salaries for the 50 
states for the year 1978/79 as is listed in the Digest of Educational 
Statistics, 1980 . As the average salary of instructional staff in the 
State of Alaska for 1978/79 was $22,185, the index value of 1.48 is 
derived by dividing that figure by the national average salary for 
instructional staff of $14,955. 

12. It is assumed here that a nutritionist could define some 
appropriate combination of vitamins and minerals that could be regarded as 
a nutritious diet for different iadividuals. That there would be 
disagreement among experts as to precisely what this would entail is 
acknowledged. , However, the important concept for Qur purposes is that we 
can accept only one specif icatiort of nutrients for the sake of 
illustration. 

13. The Illinois study is being conducted by the authors of this 
monograph under the auspices of the Associates for Education Finance and 
Planning, AEFP. 

14. Note that these observed variations in Florida are significantly 
greater than one would anticipate based on differences in the total number 
of pupils in the category being served which would affect costs of 
services related to scale. 
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